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NOTES. 


The wits of the Palais Bourbon bid M. Loubet re- 
joice: he has survived M. Dupuy, escaped the fate of 
Carnot, Casimir-Périer, and Félix Faure, overthrown 
the popular theory that ‘‘ with Dupuy in office all 
Presidents resign or die.” Still, it was not through 
want of energy or strategy that the late Premier failed 
to bring about M. Loubet’s fall. His plot was perfect ; 
and first put into practice at Auteuil. Royalists and 
‘* Patriots” were there in plenty, but few police: M. 
Loubet was mobbed and assaulted. Next morning the 
anti-Dreyfusard Press called this a positive proof of 
the President’s unpopularity. To establish this view 
(with the hope of being eventually elected President), 
M. Dupuy marshalled an enormous force to protect M. 
Loubet from the fury of his people at Longchamps 
on the following Sunday; but the people cheered 
instead of hooting, and sent him back to the Elysée, a 
happy and popular hero. After failure, followed defeat : 
by a large majority the Chamber rejected the vote of 
confidence in M. Dupuy, who immediately resigned. 
The ostensible subject of the debate, which ended so 
disastrously for the Government, was the conduct of the 
police at Longchamps. We have already condemned 
their invariable brutality, and shown how even the 
innocent suffer at their hands. Should you attract 
their attention by idly watching a scuffle from the 
kerbstone, you are rudely pushed on; should you 
complain at the assault, you are arrested, detained 
- custody all night, sometimes dismissed, but usually 


As a result of the expected riots at Longchamps last 
Sunday, hotels, milliners, and tailors suffered severely. 
Telegrams poured in on them all countermanding rooms 
and orders. Foreigners and provincials, who witness 
the Grand Prix every year, stayed at home, because 
“ Paris was not safe.” For this blow to commerce, 


_M. Rochefort holds all Dreyfusards responsible, and 


° ubet kept peacefu e away. erhaps ; but 
M. Rochefort "odaats that there pas. have been no 
need for this demonstration had his political colleagues 
and fine friends conducted themselves with ordina 
decency on the Sunday before. The Longchamps mani- 
festation was a necessary sequel to the Auteuil brawl: 
it was organised to prove that M. Loubet still 
ssessed his le’s esteem and sympathy, and that 
ey condemned Baron Christiani’s cowardly attack. 
At once benevolent and generous, the President is sure 


to pardon his assailant before long. Four years’ im- 
prisonment is a severe sentence, but it is thought that 
M. Christiani will be released at M. Loubet’s request 
on 14 July. Then, perhaps, he will have the manliness 
and grace to apologise for his performance. 


Vowing they would ne’er consent, the Austrian and 
Hungarian Ministries have now consented to defer 
to their sovereign’s desire and defer their wrangle. 
As we suspected last week, when professed irre- 
concilables went on debating while they scouted the 
possibility of agreement, compromise was in the air. 
After all, compromise was always possible if the 
Austrians were prepared for their usual submission on 
all important points. Herr von Szell is certainly to be 
congratulated upon his ingenious plea for all the spoils 
of the battle : faced by so cantankerous an opposition, 
he might concede nothing, whereas. the Austrian 
Government could afford to ignore a yet more can- 
tankerous opposition by reason of that never-failing 
deus ex machina, Article XIV. of the Constitution. 


This frank admission is like to provoke some com- 
ment, not to mention wrathful protest in the Reichs- 
rath, but it serves to expose the disloyalty and impotence 
of the Austrian Opposition. What euphemists are 
styling ‘‘The Peace of the Prater” is pronounced by 
the plain-spoken to be ‘‘ the capitulation of Austria, 
and indeed it appears that her concessions in the matter 
of the bank are by no means counterbalanced by the 


doubtful success of her wishes respecting the commer- — 


cial and Customs’ union. The best measure of the 
Hungarian victory is to be found in the fact that even 
Kossuth Ferencz, who would find fault if any were 
imaginable, meditates no blame for the incompleteness 
of the arrangement. After all, the best friends of 
Austria may console themselves with the reflection that 
the compromise is but a temporary one and that, when 
the whole question of the Ausgleich comes up for 
final solution, Austria cannot be worse situated for the 
imposition of her will. - 


Parliamentary obstruction, which with us has been 
relegated almost to ancient history, is now growing 
quite fashionable on the Continent. Thelatest Chamber 
to give in its adhesion is the Italian, where the Socialists 
have armed themselves with bundles of old newspapers 
and wearied the President into premature adjournments. 
Considering how simple and at the same time how 
efficacious is this plan of campaign, the only wonder is 
that they have waited so long to adopt it. The 
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orthodox parties express grave concern lest their 
parliamentary institutions, for which they still cherish 
an incomprehensible regard, should now be discredited, 
and they meditate drastic prophylactics, but the friends 
of Italy will rejoice if a temporary paralysis should 
check a tendency to more mischievous legislation. 


In the Spanish Chamber we have been witnessing a 
stranger and far more original procedure. Various 

arliaments have seized upon various pretexts for 
invalidating elections, but there can rarely have been 
a more remarkable proposal than that for refusing 
Sefior Morayta’s admission to the Cortes because he 
avowed a connexion with Freemasonry. In England it 
will be deemed almost grotesque, and even in Catholic 
Spain, where Freemasonry is regarded by sober citizens 
almost as an eighth deadly sin, the proposal did not 
prevail. But it was deemed worthy of serious debate, 
and the Premier revealed the strength of his character 
as well as his capacity for leadership by formally 
refusing to give either an opinion or a vote on the sub- 
ject. Sefior Morayta was hard put to it to disprove the 
complicity of Freemasonry in the loss of the Philippines, 
but that had no business to weigh with a ministry 
which has tamely acquiesced in the voluntary cession of 
the Carolines and is now rumoured to be meditating 
a sale of the Canaries. 


The familiar heading ‘‘ Fighting in the Philippines,” 
which by this time must be kept in regular type by the 
leading journals, was followed on Wednesday morning 
by an account of the most serious engagement which 
has yet occurred between the Filipinos and_ their 
‘‘liberators.” But the result, though successful for the 
latter, brings matters no nearer toa solution. President 
McKinley is still playing a waiting game. We are 
assured that no more volunteers will be required. 
The force under General Otis will soon reach 30,000 
regulars and these will suffice. The official statement 
is, however, tempered by rumours that if more volun- 
teers are required they will be gathered in quietly, as is 
done in the cases of the recruitment for the regular army. 
There is a certain astuteness in this policy, for, in the 
event of the national response not being very enthusi- 
astic, which is probable, an absence of public display 
may obviate a good deal of public criticism. 


No one interested in American politics should fail to 
read the proceedings before the Mazet Committee 
which is engaged in investigating the proceedings of 
Tammany. The evidence of the witnesses is often 
incomprehensible to a society accustomed to the 
decorum of our Parliamentary committee-rooms. 
Counsel removed ‘‘ snicking and snarling,” after draw- 
ing a knife, is one incident, and some important wit- 
nesses appear to be ‘‘ shut off” from appearing by 
Tammany, to which institution their evidence is likely 
to do no good. Meanwhile the conduct of the Presi- 
dent is not doing much to uphold the character of his 
own party. One of his promises was ‘‘ an honest and 
effective Civil Service” for the Philippines, but what 
hope is there for those distressful islands when we find 
that the Alaskan Civil Service has been handed over 
bodily to the political sportsman, and that the excuse 
given is ‘‘ the distance from Washington” ? Mr. Gage’s 
naif defence of his chief bodes no good for the new 
territories cut off from Washington by salt water. 


Mr. Bigelow’s R.U.S.I. lecture on the American 
soldier brought out astounding facts concerning the 
Spanish war. It seems almost incredible that even in 
such a serious contingency as war the authorities should 
still stick to their system of political jobbery. It is 
stranger still that, in view of the incapacity exhibited 
among the staff, there were at the time a large number 
of well-trained officers available who had passed through 
West Point. But their purely military claims weighed 
little in the balance unless backed up by political influ- 
ence, and few received staff appointments. The lecturer 
must have been speaking loosely when he stated that 
the 15,000 American soldiers he saw at Tampa were as 
a mule about six feet high. 
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Considerable alarm is being aroused in Russia by the 
activity with which Germany is pushing forward the 
railways in Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, which better 
diplomacy would have secured for British enterprise. 
We may regret our lost opportunity, but there is satis- 
faction in reflecting that Germany is doing our work 
and will not be so easily deterred by Russian chicanery 
as our ingenuous representatives might have been. 
Moreover, apart from strategic considerations, civilisa- 
tion must undoubtedly be the gainer by the development 
of rich and fertile districts, which have too long remained 
fallow and insecure. Yet is there room for sentimental 
regrets that the city of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights” should 
be doomed to a rude awakening from her medizval 
dreams by the inexorable screech of a steam-engine. 


Western Europe has been vaguely conscious that 
there was a famine in Russia—that seven or eight Go- 
vernments with a population of over eleven millions have 
been suffering from an extremity of want and disease 
greater even than that of 1891. It was hoped how- 
ever that the end was in sight, and that in another 
couple of months the new harvest would have given 
the people—such of them: as survived—food. That 
hope is now gone. Ominous rumours have crystal- 
lised into certainty and it is now officially admitted that 
owing to the persistent drought this year’s harvest 
too is gone. It is difficult to put into words what 
this means. Such rare officials as possess honesty or 
capacity were already in despair at the task of trying 
to keep their people alive till August—now they know 
that August will find them in a worse plight than ever. 
It is no wonder M. de Witte clamours for retrench- 
ment, for disarmament, for anything that will leave 
him with some funds to meet what threatens to become 
one of the greatest disasters recorded in history. 


There is one point about the disturbances recently 
reported from Madras which invests them with an 
awkward interest. One of the factions is said to consist 
largely of Christianised persons of low caste or no caste. 
The adoption of Christianity by such persons in large 
numbers has its social or even political aspect. The 
inevitable tendency of adopting the ‘‘ government 
religion” is that they consider themselves as good as 
their neighbours and begin to claim an equality foreign 
to the structure of the society to which they belong. 
They refuse to discharge degrading services, such as 
scavenging, which have been assigned to them by 
immemorial usage and which persons of higher status 
cannot perform. The serious inconvenience thus caused 
to the community embitters religious animosity and 
leads to reprisals. Any spread of this feeling through- 
out India would prove extremely embarrassing to 
Government. 


The westward march of the plague is disquieting. 
There is something awesome in its slow resistless pro- 
gress from point to point along the seaboard from 
Hong Kong in spite of quarantine and disinfection. 
Mecca has proved a disastrous centre from which 
Mohammedan pilgrims have carried it to Central Asia 
and to Egypt, whence it threatens the Mediterranean 
ports, and comes within leaping distance of our own 
shores. It will find a congenial home in Marseilles and 
may there fight its first pitched battle on a fair ground 
with modern science. The conditions of life and 
climate in India give it an advantage, but its opponents 
there have learned many useful lessons which we may 
expect to find in the report of the Indian Plague Com- 
mission now completing its labours in London. 


Who is to succeed Mr. Berkely as Chief Adminis- 
trator of Uganda? He has returned, as we understand, 
to this country and does not propose to continue in his 
present position. Consequently there falls upon the 
Government the great responsibility of nominating his 
successor, one of the most responsible officials of the 
Empire. Several names are mentioned for the post, 
but one is pre-eminent. We believe that the selection 
of Sir Harry Johnston would meet with universal 
approval and would be the best that could possibly be 
made. With an unbroken record of success behind 
him, and an opportunity of making Uganda as 
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*‘ going ” a concern as he made British Central Africa, 
he seems to us the only man for the post. In all prob- 
ability he has already been sounded on the point : if so, 
we take leave to assure him that, if he consents to hold 
the post of Commissioner for Uganda, his self-sacrificing 
action will do more to*restore British confidence in that 
Protectorate than a wilderness of Blue-books or an 
army of martyrs. 


The non-appearance of Mr. Chamberlain to answer 
some important questions in the House of Commons 
on Monday last gave colour to the idea that things 
were going badly ; so that his uprising-on the following 
day was greeted with something like a sigh of relief. 
Nothing could have been better suited to calm anxiety 
and to allay suspicion than his manner in reply. It was 
so business-like and quiet and unemotional that the 
House almost forgot with what ticklish questions it 
was dealing. And this was right : for, at a time when 
some would have us “set the heather on fire” and 
others would lull us into indifference, there is safety 
for the nation that commands the services of a man 
who is a master of political perspective. If extreme 
measures must be taken, ungovernable irritation is not 
the best preparation for the day of judgment. 


It was perhaps inevitable that Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Horace Plunkett (whose aggravated accident we all 
deplore), and other representatives of the richer 
classes in the Irish capital, should resist the 
‘*Greater Dublin” Bill, but the average member: of 
Parliament who had no interests to serve could not 
vote against a measure so obviously just and necessary 
as that for bringing the ‘‘townships” within the 
Corporation. Like the London County Council the 
Dublin Corporation has not succeeded in making itself 
universally beloved, but it is impossible to defend a 
system by which the wealthiest districts of the 
metropolis escaped contributing their fair share to the 
cost of the central government of the city. The quarrel 
is political, as Dublin within the boundary is fiercely 
Nationalist while the townships are Tory to the back- 
bone. But surely it is better that these good Unionists 
should be represented at the City Hall where they can be 
of some use in permeating and convincing their mis- 
guided fellow-citizens than that they should be left out- 
side, powerless and isolated ? 


That a tunnel will one day be made under the narrow 
and troubled sea that separates Wigtownshire from 
county Antrim scarcely admits of doubt: the advan- 
tages are obvious and the physical difficulties compara- 
tively small. But the meeting of peers and gentlemen 
interested that was held under the presidency of Lord 
Londonderry this week did not advance matters much 
in the way of removing the great economic difficulty. 
Who is to find the money, and who is to reap the 
benefit? The Government is asked to find or to 
guarantee the ten or twelve millions of estimated cost— 
it would probably extend to nearer twenty millions 
before the railway was opened—but we do not see that 
the two or three railway companies «hich would be 
immediately and enormously benefited propose to hand 
over their extra profits to the public purse. Only a 
combination of all the Irish railways with contributions 
assessed according to some rough principle of better- 
ment could meet the case and that at present is 
impossible. Let the Irish representatives combine for 
the amalgamation and assumption by the State of all 
the Irish railwaysy and the tunnel would come within 
measurable distance. 


The attempt by certain members of Parliament to 
re-commit the London Government Bill in respect of 
‘Clause 2 (which deals with the eligibility of women for 
certain offices) was regarded with disfavour in official 
circles and negatived. The short discussion, however, 
which preceded the passing of the Bill was turned to 
account by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who contrived 
to give a strong lead to ‘‘ another place ” to negative 
the clause to which he objected. It would then be 
returned to the House of Commons to be dealt with in 
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a manner worthy of the importance of the subject. For, 
be the clause advantageous or not to the working of 
the Bill, there can be no doubt that it ought to be 
passed or rejected by the votes of a far larger number 
of members than have (for various reasons) hitherto 
voted upon this issue. It could not then be urged that 
so organic a change was effected by the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of a ‘‘ snap division.” 


From the opening evidence given before the Select 
Committee on Fire Brigades it appears to be high time 
indeed that this branch of the public safety should be 
taken in hand. We learn that there are scores of 
towns of a rateable value from £10,000 to £100,000 
which are in no wise protected from fire: that manipu- 
lators of bogus brigades are known to make annual 
incomes of £2,000 by house to house collections ; that, 
although a Volunteer Brigade may drive miles to a fire 
in the country, and at the risk of life and limb may 
save thousands of pounds worth of property, yet it 
cannot recover any remuneration for services per- 
formed. We are informed that further evidence of a 
most alarming character will be forthcoming which will 
more than justify the action of the Government in ap- 
pointing a Committee of Inquiry upon this all-important 
subject. 


We recently pointed out that ‘‘ betterment” played 
little more than a nominal part in the London County 
Council’s Holborn to Strand Improvement, and we 
observe with interest that it plays no part whatever 
in the seven schemes, estimated to cost £1,570,260, 
now recommended by the Improvements Committee. 
The Committee have indeed invented a stock phrase 
with which to ‘‘bow out” betterment. They remark 
with regard to each of the principal schemes in turn 
that ‘‘in this case” they do not propose to adopt 
‘the usual practice of extensively levying an improve- 
ment charge.” The Committee should really define 
a ‘‘usual practice,” which appears to mean one 
usually disregarded. The fact is that Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre is anxious by pious allusions to betterment 
in his report to conceal the fact that his Committee 
have abandoned it in favour of the Moderate plan of 
recoupment. 


There is an opportunity for the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings and for the National 
Trust to take the field for once in time. St. Mary-le- 
Bow Church is in danger. The Central London 
Railway is boring under Cheapside, with the result that 
the Tower of Bow Church, according to the surveyor’s 
report, now tilts considerably towards the road, and 
safety requires that the bells be no longerrung. Bow bells 
may chime but not ring. There are also serious cracks 
with other damage to the fabric. We understand that the 
Board of Trade engineer has reported that underpinning 
is not necessary for the tower; its enormous height 
would entail pulling part down before such an operation 
could be commenced. By a special clause in this Act, 
the Central London Railway promoters were allowed to 
acquire an ‘‘ easement ” instead of purchasing the land 
traversed and thus avoided great expense in compensa- 
tion. This makes it the more equitable that they should 
pay smartly or generously (according to the point of 
view) for any damage to public buildings wrought by 
their operations. 


The difference between our law as to intimidation 
in trade disputes and the German, which is at present 
being altered in the direction Of increased severity, is 
well shown by the action of libel brought by a tradesman 
against the Early Closing Association. In the German 
law, amongst other criminal offences ranks defamation 
of character or attacks upon personal honour for 
such purposes as the Association had in view when 
they animadverted on the manner the tradesman 
carried on his business, in order to get him to 
join the Association. Imprisonment for three months 
is the punishment of the present German law ; but if the 
new Bill passes it may be as much as twelve. Appar- 
ently the truth of the defamation would not affect the 
question. Prosecutions in these cases as well as for 
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endeavouring to bring about strikes and lock-outs by 
force or threats will be undertaken by the State. 


The new list of Silks is considered a weak team with 
a noble tail ; the latter is likely to make more runs (or 
more guineas) than most of the others put together ; 
he has had the experience of an Admiralty and Com- 
mercial Circuit in the North and a homely Circuit 
in the South, and is very frequently ‘‘ billed” to ap- 
pear before the Lords and Commons, not to mention 
his many appearances at the High Court. Of the rest, 
some will be ‘‘silk’’ worms, and may perhaps crawl 
slowly into practice when a few of the ‘‘big bugs” 
fly away. The pure and simple Common Law Bar do 
not seem to be in the running this month for the 
Chancellor’s Breakfast Plate next October. By the way, 
the oft-repeated suggestion that there should be a new 
Chancery judge is passing into the question, Who will 
be he? But will a rejuvenated Chancery Bench find 
work for an extra member ? 


Lord Robert Cecil’s not small ability is of a kind 
that would have probably brought him success in 
almost any career—in politics, in commerce, or in 
literature. He has chosen to devote himself mainly to 
the Parliamentary bar, where the work, if dull, is 
decidedly well paid. During the four or five months of 
the session a man in any kind of regular practice at the 
Parliamentary bar can without much trouble make 
£100 a day, and some of the leaders, of course, make 
two or three times that amount. Lord Robert Cecil 
gets briefed by water companies, and other big clients 
of that kind, and he naturally commands the attention 
of the peers and members of Parliament to whom he 
addresses himself. Lord Robert is ‘‘ sweets” to agents 
and solicitors, who gather round him with the buzz of 
flies ; though it would be untrue, as unfair to his brains and 
industry, to say that he owed his success to his name. 
He is young to take silk, having in fact only just 
arrived at the period of ripeness at which a lawyer is 
supposed to be capable of anything—in other words, he 
is ‘‘ a barrister of twelve years’ standing.” 


About a million a year is not a bad sum to spend on 
education for any one “sect,” to borrow her enemies’ 
favourite and in its falsity (for in any case the Church 
cannot be less than an aggregate of sects) characteristic 
description of the Church of England. To anyone that 
understands the difference with its results in the 
financial position of the two sets of schools, the present 
strength of those, worked in connexion with the Church 
must be a standing wonder; indeed, a miracle to be 
explained only by the fact that its efficient cause is 
religion. No Churchman can be other than pleased at 
the report of that now historic body, the National 
Society ; and yet he will surely feel that there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. The existence of the two sets 
of schools with its constant opportunities for friction is 
not happy. It tends to make that great body of citizens, 
who teach or have been taught in Board Schools, think 
of themselves as aloof from and educationally even’ 
hostile to the National Church; it tends to make the 
teachers and the taught in Church schools regard the 
Board contingent of their fellow-citizens as outside the 
pale of Christendom. This is bad for the Church, bad 
for the State, against Christianity. But the remedy is 
not obvious. A mistake ab initio is difficult to correct. 


Next week’s Consistory is regarded as one of the 
most important of Leo XIII.’s pontificate, chiefly 
because he has decided to create a larger number of 
Cardinals than he has done on any previous occasion. 
At his first Consistory, over twenty years ago, he 
attempted to raise the standard of qualification for the 
—-— and to reduce the Italian preponderance in the 

acred College. Now, however, it appears that both 
attempts have been abandoned, and we realise that the 
weet behind the chair of S. Peter is as strong as that 

hind the throne of the Russian autocrat. The eleven 
Cardinals-elect are men of mediocre attainments such 
as Pius IX. loved to promote, and no less than seven of 
them are Italians, which will place the foreigners once 
more in a decided minority and further discount the 
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claims of the Roman Church to the exclusive title of 
Catholic. 


It was a kindly thought of the Hope Professor of 
Zoology--himself reputed to be more Darwinian than 
Darwin—to present astatue of Darwin to the University 
of Oxford. Although Darwin was a Cambridge man, 
several of the most memorable scenes in the battle for 
his ideas took place at Oxford, and the great museum in 
which his statue now stands was in large measure a 
result of the new life his new ideas put into the dry 
bones of comparative anatomy. The bitterness of the 
conflict is long gone by ; the bitterest enemies and the 
most violent supporters of the grasp of ideas involved 
in the life-work of Darwin now see that a scientific 
hypothesis is neither to be rejected nor to be supported 
because, at first sight, it appears to be a disturbing 
factor in metaphysics and religion. Although it is still 
too soon to anticipate the final verdict of history, it is 
at least clear that Darwin’s work has absolutely de- 
stroyed the old idea of the immutability of species, and 
that Darwin the man, with his patient, scrupulously 
honest intellect, was one of the greatest figures of the 
nineteenth century. 


The Mathematical Tripos list (Part I.) is more 
interesting than usual this year. In the first place, of 
the two gentlemen bracketed as senior wranglers one 
has risen quite from the ranks, while the other is a 
native of India: Mr. G. Birtwistle is the son of an 
ironmonger and worked his way up by the aid of 
scholarships through Burnley Grammar School and 
Owens College, Manchester, to Pembroke College, 
while his fellow senior, Mr. R. P. Paranjpye, came 
from Bombay University with a Government scholar- 
ship to S. John’s College. Secondly, it is noteworthy 
that the third and fourth wranglers, Mr. S. B. McLaren 
and Mr. P. V. Bevan, were both educated at Mel- 
bourne, Australia; of these, Mr. Bevan’s success is 
particularly popular, owing to his all-round excellence 
as an athlete, while the performance of Mr. McLaren 
is remarkable for his being only in his second year. 


The sensational nature of this triumph for India and 
the Colonies in the first part of the Tripos has quite 
drawn attention away from the second part, which, if 
advanced mathematics is to flourish in England, is 
far the more important. It is difficult to get the 
average man to understand this; the first part will 
always appeal to the public because of its antiquated 
nomenclature and still more because the list is drawn 
up in order of merit: but at the same time it is as 
well to remember that the second part deals with far 
more advanced subjects and that it is to those who 
succeed in this examination that we must look for 
the advancement of the science in our country. From 
this point of view the year’s results are not en- 
couraging ; only four men entered for the second part 
and of these two were placed in the first class : while the 
difference of standard between the two parts may be 
estimated from the fact that the eighth wrangler of last 
year only got a third class in this, the more advanced, 

ear’s work. This falling off in the entries for Part II. 
is due to several causes; some who have done well in 
Part I. and stay up for a fourth year, prefer to take up 
physics, others go off engineering, while others drift 
away to moral science; but the fact remains that very 
few even of the best men continue the study of mathe- 
matics in its more advanced stages. 


The form displayed by the head boats in the Cam- 
bridge May Races showed a marked improvement on 
that of the last few years. Both First Trinity and 
Third Trinity were well above the average of college 
crews. There was very little difference between them 
over the whole course, but the latter were much faster 
at the start and very nearly made their bump on the 
last night. Trinity Hall were unfortunate in being 
unable to produce even a mediocre crew. Cambridge 
rowing is in a much healthier state all round than it 
was two years ago, and it will be interesting to see 
how the various competitors from the Cam acquit them- 
selves at Henley. By the way, Pembroke, Oxford, 
seems to have developed a remarkable sculler. 
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SIR ALFRED MILNER’S DESPATCH. 


ans Transvaal question can now be settled in only 

one of three ways:—(1) By the sacrifice of Sir 
Alfred Milner. (2) By the immediate admission of a 
large number of Uitlanders to full political rights in the 
Transvaal. (3) By the armed intervention of Great 
Britain in the internal affairs of that country. We reject 
No. 1 at once as an impossible solution, though we all 
know that ‘‘not once or twice in our rough island 
story” the accredited representative of the Empire has 
been abandoned to death or disgrace. . Sir Bartle Frere, 
it is said, died of chagrin ; General Gordon was certainly 
murdered at Khartum. But, as we have already 
reminded the Boers, Mr. Gladstone is no longer alive ; 
and it is quite inconceivable to our mind that the present 
Government should throw over Sir Alfred Milner. We 
can well understand why Mr. Chamberlain held back, 
not only his own answer to the Uitlanders’ petition 
dated 10 May, but Sir Alfred Milner’s telegraphic 
despatch dated six days earlier. Had either of these 
documents seen the light before the Bloemfontein 
Conference, the meeting between Sir Alfred Milner and 
Mr. Kruger would never have taken place. Having 
considered Sir Alfred- Milner’s despatch for three 
weeks, and having his own answer ready, Mr. 
Chamberlain was still willing to give the method of 
friendly discussion a chance. The Conference having 
failed and our Government having laid Sir Alfred 
Milner’s despatch before the country, they are bound 
to support the High Commissioner with the material 
resources of Great Britain. With regard to solution 
No. 2 it is possible that Mr. Kruger and his ministers 
may, under a combination of moral and physical 
pressure, in other words, of diplomatic warnings 
and military demonstrations, agree to enfranchise at 
once and without restrictive conditions all Uitlanders 
who have resided five or seven years in the Transvaal. 
We say five or seven years, because the length of the 
qualifying period, provided it does not exceed seven 
years, is not so important as the retroactive effect of the 
new law. The essential point is that the present state 
of turmoil and inequality shall cease, we do not say to- 
morrow or next month, but very shortly. It is im- 
possible, for the reasons given by Sir Alfred Milner in 
his despatch, to which we shall revert, to leave the 
Uitlanders in their present position during another five 
years. Mr. Kruger has already retreated from one or 
two positions which he took up, with much show of 
obstinacy, at Bloemfontein. Arbitration, whether by a 
foreign power or judicial tribunal, as a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of any reforms has been rather 
hastily jettisoned, as has the renunciation of British 
allegiance, and the assent of two-thirds of the burghers 
in his constituency to the enfranchisement of an Uit- 
lander. But these things are only the fringe of the 
question. Will Mr. Kruger and his Government con- 
sent to the immediate admission of a considerable 
number of aliens to equal privileges with the Boer? 
They may, although Mr. Kruger has just said that he 
can give no more; all things are possible in politics : 
but we are afraid it is not in the least probable. Mr. 
Kruger has been pondering over this problem for the 
last ten years: whether it would be wiser for him to 
give votes to the alien majority, who, in his opinion, 
would immediately use their power to get rid of him 
and his friends, or to keep them in their present state of 
helotage, with the worry of constant protests from the 
Paramount Power. As the less of two evils he has most 
deliberately chosen the latter course; and it is our 
opinion that he will adhere to it, in essentials, that is, for 
he will be ready enough to concede unessential points. 
We may be quite wrong, but we believe that remon- 
strances and advice, whether from Mr. Schreiner, Mr. 
Hofmeyr, or even the Queen of Holland, will only 
serve to stiffen the back of the President. In our 
judgment solution No. 3, the method of armed inter- 
vention, will very soon become the only one possible. 
If we are not obliged to go to war, we shall be forced 
to the very brink of that catastrophe. 

Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch of 4 May is one of 
the gravest and most powerful State papers we have 
ever read. It is not a mere reiteration of the now 
familiar grievances of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal. 
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It is the discussion, in language worthy of the theme, 
in language at once dignified, pathetic, and indignant, 
of the position of the British race in South Africa. It 
is such a despatch as a great proconsul addresses to his 
government on the eve of some event which he knows 
is going to change history, such a despatch as, for 
instance, the Governor-General might have written in 
the months preceding the Indian Mutiny. For Sir 
Alfred Milner lifts the whole question out of the sordid 
details surrounding the mining industry into the high 
region of Imperial politics. It is no longer a question 
of the dynamite monopoly, the drains of Johannesburg, 
or the distribution of seats. It has become a question 
of the peace of South Africa, and the supremacy of 
Great Britain in that part of the world. The internal 
condition of the Transvaal Republic is described as a 
matter of vital interest to Her Majesty’s Government, 
because it is ‘‘idle to talk of peace and unity” when 
you have ‘‘ perfect equality for Dutch and British in the 
British colonies side by side with permanent subjection 
of British to Dutch in one of the Republics.” The easy 
optimist, who is certain that things will right them- 
selves if left alone, is contemptuously answered by the 
observation that ‘‘the policy of leaving things alone 
has been tried for years, and it has led to their going 
from bad to worse.” We cannot improve upon Sir 
Alfred Milner’s style, so we shall transcribe one pas- 
sage: ‘‘ The case for intervention is overwhelming 
. The spectacle of thousands of British subjects 
kept permanently in the position of helots,*constantly 
chafing under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly 
to Her Majesty’s Government for redress, does steadily 
undermine the influence and reputation of Great 
Britain and the respect for the British Government 
within the Queen’s dominions. A certain section of the 
press, not in the Transvaal only, preaches openly and 
constantly the doctrine of a Republic embracing all 
South Africa, and supports it by menacing references 


-to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance with the 


Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in 
case of war it would receive from a section of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. I regret to say that this doc- 
trine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of 
malignant lies about the intentions of the British 
Government, is producing a great effect upon a large 
number of our Dutch fellow-colonists. Language is 
frequently used which seems to imply that the Dutch 
have some superior right even in this country to their 
fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men 
peaceably disposed, and if left alone perfectly satisfied 
with their position as British subjects, are being drawn 
into disaffection, and there is a corresponding exaspera- 
tion on the side of the British. I can see nothing that 
will put a stop to this mischievous propaganda but 
some striking proof of the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government not to be ousted from their position in 
South Africa.” The British nation must be very much 
changed if this passage leaves them cold and unim- 
pressed. Sir Alfred Milner is not a Jingo, nor a party 
man, nor an excitable rhetorician; his record is well 
known, and if commanding character and official ex- 
perience of the highest kind at home and abroad go for 
anything, this solemn warning and exhortation must 
produce a profound effect upon public opinion. Indeed, 
were it not for one consideration, we believe that 
opular feeling would have manifested itself already 
in favour of immediate action. But the slime of the 
Jameson Raid is still upon South African politics. 
People have not forgotten ‘‘the women and children 
letter,” the secret subsidies from capitalists, and 
all the deceit of that miserable business. But Sir 
Alfred Milner has convinced himself that the capital- 
ists have no connexion with the agitation, which 
is obviously hurtful to their interests, and as he says 
‘a busy industrial community is not naturally prone to 
political unrest.” The High Commissioner reminds us 
that the class of people who only want to make money 
and clear out are not the supporters of the Reform 
movement ; ‘‘a very large and constantly increasing 
proportion of Outlanders are not birds of passage ; 
they contemplate a long residence in the country, or to 
make it their permanent home.” There is even a 
passionate ring in the High Commissioner’s plea for 
the protection of British subjects, the nature and number 
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of whose grievances ‘‘ makes protection by ordinary 
diplomatic methods impossible.” It is argued by the 
hand-to-mouth politician that this despatch is six weeks 
old, and, to use a classic phrase, that ‘‘ a great deal has 
happened since then.” A great deal has happened, but 
for the worse, not the better. The Conference has failed, 
and though Mr. Leydsand Mr. J. B. Robinson areevidently 
anxious to persuade us that more concessions will be 
made, Mr. Kruger himself, calling Providence to his 
side, declares that he can give no more. He will give 
more, but it will be of an unimportant character, not 
touching the root of the business, which is, as we have 
said, the immediate enfranchisement, without harassing 
restrictions, of all Uitlanders who have already resided 
five years in the Transvaal. We beg those who persist 
in taking what we regard as a frivolous view of the 
situation to read Sir William Butler’s ‘‘ Life of Sir 
George Pomeroy-Colley.” They will learn there that 
the humiliations of 1880 and 1881 were due to the per- 
sistent opinion of Sir Owen Lanyon and Sir George 
Colley that the Boers were not in earnest and would not 
fight. No: what we want now is ‘‘a striking proof of 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government not to be 
ousted from their position in South Africa.” And as a 
Paramount Power does not make war upon a vassal, 
let the Transvaal be occupied until such time as the 
spirit as well as the letter of the London Convention is 
translated into ‘‘ equality all round.” 


BOUNTIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 


A LIVELY personal element was imported into the 

Indian Sugar Duties debate on Thursday by the 
discovery of the promoters of the discussion that 
the Indian Tariff Act was the outcome of a plot origi- 
nating in the Colonial Office. Mr. Chamberlain is 
said to have brought his influence to bear on 
Lord George Hamilton, who in turn put pressure 
on the Government of India. Thereupon a docile 
Viceroy introduced the measure with indecent haste 
and forced it through a subservient Council, whose 
members, Mr. Maclean did not scruple to say, were 
moved to accept it by base and ignoble motives. It is 
nothing that the measure has obtained in India the sup- 
port ofall sections of the community, Europeanand native, 
whose unanimity is quite remarkable. That party in 
India which is the most active in making its views 
known is also the party which subjects all the acts of 
Government to an unsparing and adverse criticism. It 
has in this matter found nothing but applause for legis- 
lation obviously framed in the interest of India alone. 
If the country is ever to be deemed capable of deciding 
what is best for itself, that occasion has surely arisen 
when it has to deal with the preservation of one of its 
staple industries and the prosperity of a large section 
of its inhabitants. 

If Sir Henry Fowler’s appeal to the principles which 
should govern British rule in India means anything 
but an eloquent peroration, it means that India 
should be governed by English ideas and in English 
interests. He himself, however, acted on a much 
higher principle when as Secretary of State he refused 
to exempt Manchester goods from the fiscal duties 
imposed on all Indian imports. We are led to infer 
that the Colonial Secretary when he put the penny in 
the slot and produced the Tariff Act was actuated 
by a desire to assist Mauritius. If this is a reproach, 
it is a pointless one. It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Tariff Act may have the incidental 
effect of benefiting a Mauritian industry. The island is 
aimost an Indian colony. Three-fourths of its people 
are Indian by birth or direct descent; it affords a 
valuable outlet for the surplus population of over- 
crowded Indian districts. India has every reason to 
show special favour to Mauritius, but it has not done so. 
It has merely restored the conditions of equal competi- 
tion, and it can welcome with a clear conscience any 
benefits which may thereby accrue to its neighbour. 

Whether the Tariff Act is a vindication of Free- 
trade, as its authors claim for it, or a negation of 
Free-trade, as a waning school of fetish-worshippers 
declare it to be, is a mere question of words. The 
measure must be judged on its own merits and on the 
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widest grounds of policy and expedience. There is 
irresistible force in the plea that the material interests 
involved should not be sacrificed to an academic dogma, 
So far as India is concerned the issue is simple enough. 
One of her prominent industries has been threatened 
with destruction by the hostile action of certain foreign 
governments who desire to secure it for themselves. 
No one will seriously argue that Germany subsidises 
her sugar producers from motives of philanthropy to- 
wards the countries she supplies. She obviously does 
it because she finds the measure a profitable one to her- 
self. That profit she must gain at the expense of the 
foreigners for whom she caters and whose indigenous 
industry she hopes to supplant. After an ineffectual 
effort to secure the discontinuance of this hostile action 
the Indian Government has adopted the only possible 
alternative and has taken steps to redress the evil and 
to protect Indian interests from invasion by imposing 
a countervailing duty on bounty-fed foreign sugar. 
In a previous article we have shown in some detail 
the importance of the industry which is at stake and 
the gravity of the danger with which it is menaced. 
It is idle for Sir Henry Fowler to minimise either. The 
proofs and reasons are on record for all to read. In 
the language of the Viceroy the measure was necessary 
‘to relieve India fromvan external competition, fortified 
by an arbitrary advantage, which can be shown to have 
already produced serious consequences upon -our agri- 
culture and manufactures and which, if unarrested, is 
likely to produce a continuous and dangerous decline.” 
The Government of India has not moved a day too 
soon. What is to be said of the wisdom or foresight 
of those who would defer action till the mischief had 
become complete and irretrievable ? 

The whole tenor of the debate leaves no doubt that 
the opposition to the policy of the Indian Government 
has been inspired by a fear lest it may hereafter be 
extended to England and to her dealings with her West 
Indian possessions. How far this attitude is fair to- 
wards India, whose case stands or falls on its own 
merits, we need not stop to inquire. It was at least not 
unexpected. Such a movement on the part of the 
‘* high priests at the Free-trade shrines ” was anticipated 
if it was not provoked by Lord Curzon when he threw 
down at Calcutta the challenge which has now been 
taken up at Westminster. In their anxiety to keep 
England free from economic heresy the claimants of 
orthodoxy have failed to recognise the wide distinction 
which exists between a country which has exclusively 
or chiefly to think of its consumers and a country which 
is altogether concerned with the interests of an immense 
body of producers and manufacturers. In so doing 
they have ignored the interests of India which they 
profess to respect. Still there is undoubtedly an 
underlying principle common to the case of all 
countries—the principle that ought to guide a 
government in fostering those industries which 
contribute to national prosperity. Should the action 
of the Indian Government lead to the practical 
recognition of such a principle throughout the Empire, 
it will have conferred a benefit extending far beyond 
the boundaries to which its legislation is restricted. 
Of whatever use the admission may be to those 
who favour a system of bounties and see some per- 
manent advantage for a country in becoming dependent 
upon international charity, we do not hesitate to admit 
that what is the issue for India to-day may be the issue 
for England and her colonies to-morrow. In this 
country, as in that, it will be the business of the 
Government to hold the balance between consumers 
and producers and to determine whether the advantage 
which may be gained in cheaper prices, by arbitrary 
interference with the natural course of exchange and 
production, is a sufficient compensation to a community 
for the loss of its industry and perhaps for the aliena- 
tion of a loyal dependency. In India at least there 


is be no doubt to which side the scale should turn. 


THE DANGERS OF “ MEDIATION.” 


O far the Peace Conference has done little but dis- 
agree. Its actual achievements have been almost 
limited ‘to two: it has condemned in one commission 
the projectile which is used in the British army, and it 
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has resolved, in another of its subsections, that media- 
tion ought in all cases to be resorted to by nations on 
the verge of war. The former proceeding has naturally 
roused no enthusiasm in this country. The best thing 
we can say about it is that it will be ignored. The 
latter—the Mediation recommendation—has been re- 
ceived with general approval. Here, at any rate, it is 
said, the Tsar’s humane initiative is bearing fruit. 
What can be more in consonance with the ideas of a 
civilised age than that two angry and jealous Powers 
shall appeal to the good offices of kindly friends, 
before drawing the sword? The analogy followed 
is that of the private duello, in countries where that 
mode of redressing individual wrongs is still permitted. 
Even the most deeply injured person does not shoot or 
stab his man at sight, if he does not wish to be tried 
for murder. The parties appoint seconds with whom 
it is the rule to consider whether the quarrel cannot be 
accommodated without bloodshed. If their efforts are 
successful, honour can be satisfied without a fight ; if 
on the other hand they decide that no arrangement is 
possible, the combatants can cross blades with a clear 
conscience, and the knowledge that even in the view 
of impartial advisers no other issue is open to them. 
Even so let it be with nations. If they must make 
the appeal to the God of Battles, it should be with a 
certificate from disinterested neutrals that the cause is 
grave enough to justify that direful expedient. Then 
at least they will not rush into war in blind and 
blundering haste, or in a mere fit of vanity and temper. 
And many quarrels, which might otherwise burst into 
volcanic explosion, will simmer away quietly in the 
process of discussion with amicable conciliators. 

This sounds rather well; but all the same there is no 
occasion to be too enthusiastic over the Mediation re- 
solution of the Conference. We may go farther and 
suggest that it would have been better for the world, 
and for Great Britain, if it had been rejected. This 
country can get no good out of it, and may on the con- 
trary sustain some damage. No machinery is needed 
to induce us not to plunge precipitately into war. We 
are never in a hurry to fight ; and with or without a 
formal agreement to that effect it can be taken for 
granted that we shall not commence hostilities until all 
the resources of diplomacy and negotiation have been 
exhausted. But when that stage has been reached, 
then we shall require to strike swiftly and in- 
stantly. Our whole maritime organisation is 
directed to that end. Our constant state of 
preparation and our capacity rapidly to mobilise the 
fleet give us an advantage which we can only lose 
by hesitation and delay. The programme, according 
to all our naval strategists, would be the delivery of an 
ultimatum one day, the declaration of war the next 
morning, and the fleets at sea and perhaps in touch 
with the enemy before nightfall. That was what was in- 
tended if M. Delcassé had not ordered Major Marchand 
out of Fashoda; and the profound conviction at the Quai 
d’Orsay that this would have happened was what averted 
war. The French knew that if they provoked us to ex- 
tremities, the first decisive blows of a naval campaign 
would be struck within a space measured by hours 
rather than by days. The alternatives before them 
were beautifully simple, and they wisely took the right 
one. Would they have been equally prudent if they 
could have been certain of at least a month’s notice, and 
perhaps six months, before Cherbourg could be block- 
aded and their Toulon fleet attacked? Even as it was, 
there was a tendency to gain time in order to get the 
armaments in better trim. Under thé Mediation Clause 
of a European Convention, France would have called 
upon us to leave matters in the hands of friendly con- 
ciliators, one of whom might have been charged to 
prove its amity by spinning out the proceedings as long 
as possible. Meanwhile the energetic M. Lockroy might 
have persuaded his colleagues that with a few months 
to work in and a few millions to play with he 
could put them in a position to defy England. In 
the end the mediators would have had to confess their 
failure ; for there was nothing to mediate about. The 
two principals would again have been face to face, with 
the one irritated, the other encouraged, by delay. It 
would then have required almost miraculous skill to 
avoid an open quarrel. Mediation might, at any rate, 
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have brought us nearer to the brink of war than we 
were at any time last autumn. 

Another moral may be drawn from the recent Bloem- 
fontein episode. Everybody admits that we are in much 
more danger of a rupture with the Transvaal, since the 
High Commissioner and the President attempted 
without success to accommodate matters by a 
formal Conference. It is the necessary result of 
all such mechanical arrangements for adjusting inter- 
national differences. As long as the dispute can 
be masked and cloaked under the forms of diplomacy, 
there is always a possibility of a peaceful solution. 
But when once the public acknowledgment is made that 
the two parties are at issue, the proceedings must go 
on till judgment has been obtained in favour of one or 
the other. Left to themselves and the merciful secrecy 
of the Cabinets and the Embassies, nations may draw 
back on the very razor’s edge of hostilities. But if 
mediation fails, the failure is absolute, since it will be 
accepted as a verdict by impartial umpires that the 
quarrel is irreconcilable, and can only be fought out to 
the end. This may satisfy national honour, but will 
scarcely tend to promote universal peace. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE MODERATES. 


\ X JHAT is the matter with the Moderate party ? We 

assume that there still is a Moderate party in 
the London County Council, but truly it is difficult to 
be certain of the fact. That there are members of the 
Council who are not Progressives we know, but 
scattered items, who have in common only this aloof- 
ness from another organisation, do not make a party. 
Even if they had views of their own, and these 
views more or less harmonised one with another, they 
would not for that reason make a party. A party 
involves common action, as well as common objects 
and common views. Judged by this standard, it is 
difficult to come to the conclusion that there is a 
Moderate party. But at any rate there is what is called 
a Moderate party (unfortunately for itself), and one 
would like to know why it fails to make any impression 
on the public of London. It is less effective now than 
when it numbered but thirty-four all told. 

Certainly it is not for want of opportunities. ‘‘ Im- 
provements” alone have given the Moderates opportuni- 
ties that any other party would have turned to their 
opponents’ utter discomfiture. In that department the 
Moderates have been absolutely right from the be- 
ginning. Various improvements were sorely wanted 
but were persistently obstructed by the Progressives, 
who made them subservient to certain theories of 
municipal finance. The Progressives attached so great 
importance to betterment and the direct taxation of 
owners that they declined to allow any important 
improvements to go through until these “ reforms” 
were conceded. Their calculation was that the incon- 
venience arising to the public from the postponement 
of all improvements would be so great that it would 
prefer to take improvements and betterment together 
rather than wait longer. But they had not the courage 
to persevere with the plan, fearing that the electors 
might regard the Progressives, not financial reform, as 
the obstacle, and instead of swallowing the latter sum- 
marily remove the former. The fear was probably well 
founded ; but the Progressive concession and the virtual 
abandonment of betterment and owner’s rates as the 
condition precedent of all improvement schemes were 
real and legitimate triumph for the Moderates ; who 
have been proved to be right throughout. Unfortunately 
they have shown simply no capacity to make use of their 
victory. It is unfortunate not only in the party sense, a 
very secondary matter, but in a public sense; for had 
they followed up their advantage with more vigorous 
promptitude, they could sensibly have hastened some 
much-needed improvements. There is also the matter 
of London government. It might not perhaps require 
very great dialectical skill to construe the Bill as it 
emerges from the House of Commons as an embodi- 
ment either of Moderate or of Progressive views. | 
But in name and form it suggests past Moderate pro- 
posals rather than any Progressive sayings, and its’ 
spirit, the magnifying of local things, is certainly 
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Moderate. Moreover, the Progressives have estopped 
themselves from making capital out of the measure by 
the attitude of frenetic hostility their press and them- 
selves took up on its introduction. So their opponents 
are free to make what they can of it. And not only is 
there a good deal just now which the Moderates can 
place to their credit; but the Progressives, in spite 
of appearances, are intrinsically a less powerful group 
than they were. They have gained a bit in common- 
sense, but only at the cost of becoming in every 
other sense common. They are neither so interest- 
ing nor so influential as when they were a compact 
group of municipal Socialists, earnestly and hotly 
engaged in giving effect to theories to which they 
had consistently applied thought. It is true that they 
were loudly laughed at and frantically abused, but 
such expressions of opinion are testimonies to power. 
He knows little of London and its people who would 
say that the impression made on it by the Progres- 
sive leaders of the first two Councils was not deep. 
We do not at all say that they were right, but they 
were at any rate men who evidently thought. But now 
that is all changed; and Progressive predominance is 
a matter of Moderate deficiency. 

That deficiency can hardly be in personnel ; though 
it is the misfortune of the party that few of their 
members combine political with technical ability. They 
can count amongst them one or two who probably 
know more of the subject matter of the Council’s work 
than any others of the whole 139 members; but these 
are also conspicuously deficient in political capacity. 
Similarly, they have many of considerable political 
experience, who unfortunately do not care to burden 
themselves with any knowledge of the subjects coming 
within the Council’s purview; at least if they have 
knowledge, they do not give the Council much or its 
committees any opportunity of testing it. The result 
is that the few who do possess both kinds of ability 
become discouraged and are fain to throw up the whole 
thing and devote their energies to branches of public 
life where their energies may better tell. 

Another difficulty that besets the good intentions of 
the better Moderates is that they cannot tell where they 
are in respect of a leader. When the only formal 
leader they can look to leaves it quite uncertain when 
he is in a state of abdication and when in a state of 
leadership, it is not strange that members of the rank 
and file should sometimes lead when they ought to 
follow and sometimes follow when they ought to lead, 
with party anarchy as the result. 

The truth is the Moderates as a group have never 
realised that a party has to have a mind and having 
got a mind to make it up; and individual members who 
have made this discovery, instead of enlightening their 
fellows and acting on their superior knowledge, tend 
to go off in disgust. In lieu of taking a line, the 
Moderates drift into one, or more often drift without 
one. It is the same with their policy as with their name. 
They never chose their bad name, and, to be just, they 
never earned it ; it was thrust upon them by the press, 
and now, strangely enough, the Moderates themselves 
seem of all the most determined to be hanged for it. 
Could they not meet in solemn conclave and after due 
discussion decide that Lord Onslow was in a state of 
leadership when he suggested the alternative name of 
‘** Municipals,” and for once follow his lead ? 

If it seems strange, as it well might, that we should 
devote a leading article to the mere internal economy of 
a municipal party, it must be remembered that the 
London County Council is far too big a body to be run 
successfully without parties, and if you must have 
parties, they should be effective. Our municipal con- 
servatives in the metropolis seem to be in a similar 
condition with the imperial Liberals, and, as Mr. Balfour 
recently remarked, it is not to the advantage of the 
country that either political party should be derelict ; 
similarly it is not to the advantage of London that 
either municipal party should be in abeyance. For that 
reason we should wish the Moderates seriously to con- 
sider their condition, or they will find that the electors 
will vote Progressive from inability to discover a choice 
of parties. 
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THE RACEHORSE. 


ITHIN the last three weeks a number of horse 
shows have been held ; we have seen each of 
the Driving Clubs meet, and the race meetings of 
Epsom and Ascot have been held, so that in one way 
and another the horse has been very much in evidence. 
It is probable that some of those who have witnessed 
the two great race meetings have not given much 
thought to the development of the racehorse. That 
his present excellence is largely due to the importation 
of Eastern blood is undoubted ; but it would appear to 
be altogether wrong to suppose that England never 
bred a horse which could gallop until Eastern horses 
were common inthis country. Gervase Markham was a 
regular attendant at whatever race meetings were held 
in his time, and he has left it on record that he saw the 
best Barbaries ‘‘ overrunne by a black hobbie at Salis- 
bury, yet that hobbie was more overrunne by a horse 
called Valentine,” the latter being ‘‘ a plain bred English 
horse both by syre and dam.” There can belittle doubt 
that, even in the time of the Roman occupation, 
England possessed a fine breed of horses due in a great 
measure to the suitability of the climate, yet it is never- 
theless true that our ancestors were continually de- 
sirous of improving the native breed, and from very 
early times Eastern blood appears to have been 
the most popular cross. It is not until about the reign 
of James I. that any material improvement in our 
thoroughbred horses can be traced to Arab blood, yet 
the attempt to acclimatise Eastern horses was made 
many years previously. Severus may or may not 
have raced real Arabs in Yorkshire; but it is not 
until the time of King John that we find any men- 
tion made of running horses, and that monarch, who 
was a liberal importer of Eastern blood, had a breeding 
stud on a rather large scale at Eltham, on the very 
paddocks afterwards occupied by Mr. William Blenk- 
iron, who bred amongst other horses Hermit, Mr. 
Chaplin’s ‘‘ best friend,” and Galopin, whose death has 
lately been announced. The superiority of the English 
racehorse of to-day has been conclusively proved, and 
it would certainly be a backward step to again have 
recourse to Eastern blood. It is laid to the charge of 
our racehorses that they cannot stay, and if it be 
admitted that a certain number are bred for pace rather 
than for stamina, it must be remembered that long- 
distance races are so few in number as not to make it 
worth while to give a horse a special preparation for 
them. So much more money can be won over courses 
from five furlongs to a mile that it is unlikely horses 
will be trained for long-distance races. If they were they 
would no doubt give a good account of themselves, for 
when a thoroughbred is trained for steeplechasing, where 
the distance is never less than two miles, he stays well 
enough, and the Grand National times show very plainly 
that our modern horses are quite as good as those which 
have gone before, while it may be questioned whether 
Flying Childers ever ran the Round Course at New- 
market (3 miles 4 furlongs 139 yards) in 6 min. 41 secs., 
or the Beacon Course (4 miles 1 furlong 143 yards) in 
seven minutes and a half as reported. 

There have been a good many “‘ horses of the century,” 
and it may be left to those of a speculative turn of mind 
to decide which of the famous winners is really entitled 
to the distinction, for although it is possible to gauge 
the merits of, say, the Derby winners of two successive 
years through the performances of their contemporaries, 
there is no reliable means of comparing horses whose 
careers are separated by a decade or more. The time 
test is no trustworthy guide, for the state of the ground 
and the nature of the course have to be taken into 
account, while the time of a slowly run race could 
generally be improved upon had it been necessary. 
Every Derby winner is more or less of a hero, and the 
Duke of Westminster’s Flying Fox, by Orme, has proved 
himself a good colt, as last year when he started five 
times he won three of his two-year-old engage- 
ments. The New Stakes at Ascot was his 
first race and his first victory, when he _ beat 
this year’s Oaks winner, Mr. Baird’s Musa, by three- 
quarters of a length. The Stockbridge Foal Stakes 
was little more than an exercise canter for him, and 
then with the Imperial Produce Stakes at Kempton 
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Park came his first defeat, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
St. Gris beating him by a head; he was again 
second, by a length and a half, in the Middle Park 
Stakes won by Lord William Beresford’s Caiman, 
ridden by Sloan, his two-year-old season coming to an 
end with his victory in the Criterion Stakes at New- 
market when at even weights he turned the tables on 
St. Gris. Flying Fox’s first three-year-old race was 
the Two Thousand Guineas, which he won by a couple 
of lengths from his Middle Park conqueror Caiman, 
and how he won the Derby from Damocles is fresh in 
the recollection of everyone who takes an interest in 
racing. What would have been the result of that race 
had not M. de Bremond’s Holocauste been overtaken 
by his unfortunate accident is a question for individual 
opinion, for while some assert that he was beaten when 
he broke his pastern, others are found to declare that 
he was going the stronger of the two. Though 
the racing at Epsom may be regarded as most 
popular, for some reason the Oaks day is not now so 
much thought of as was formerly the case. As already 
mentioned the Oaks fell to Mr. Baird's Musa; but 
she did not manage to win the One Thousand, 
she then running third to Lord William Beresford’s 
Sibola and Mr. Arthur James’ Fascination, of which 
the latter did not run in the Oaks, while Sibola 
was second, and the Oaks has been regarded as 
one of the worst races Sloan ever rode. Still Lord 
William Beresford has no reason to complain of his 
luck, as Caiman has this season walked over for the 
Burwell Stakes and won the Payne Stakes; Sibola 
claims the Wood Ditton Stakes at Newmarket and the 
One Thousand; while Grodno ran a dead heat with 
Crestfallen for the Liverpool Spring Cup and won the 
Newmarket Handicap, the Newmarket Stakes also 
going to the same stable with Dominie II. 

That the Ascot meeting has been carried through in 
fine weather is fortunate for everybody, though perhaps 
owners and trainers would have liked to see some rain 
fall, even at the expense of some of the smart dresses, 
for the course was decidedly hard. Last year the Duke 
of Westminster won the first race of the meeting, the 
Trial Stakes, with Collar, and this year he was again 
successful on Tuesday with Good Luck ; he divided the 
Forty-second Biennial with Lord Rosebery, his Goblet 
running a dead heat with Epsom Lad, while Lord Rose- 
bery’s Tom Cringle carried off the Ascot Stakes. The 
only commoner to win on the first day of Ascot was 
Mr. Rose, whose Cyllene was first in the last race 
of the day, the Duke of Portland and Lord William 
Beresford being the other winning owners, and the 
fatter’s Jiffy II. won the Visitors’ Plate on Wednesday. 
Amongst those who derive not a little pleasure from 
racing are students of the General Stud Book, and 
they will not have failed to notice how for some time 
the Blackiock blood has been a prominent factor in 
winners. To the late Dr. Shorthouse Blacklock was 
an aversion ; but had he lived to the present time he 
would have had to recant. Not to mention other 
horses, Blacklock’s name is found wherever Vedette 
appears, and it is consequently prominent in the pedi- 
grees of the recently-deceased Galopin and St. Simon, 
Persimmon, St. Serf, St. Angelo, St. Florian, St. 
Frusquin, and others, while Flying Fox owes some- 
thing to Blacklock, for both Sweetmeat and The Cure, 
ancestors of his, had Blacklock blood in their veins, 
while his dam Angelica was by Galopin, and Galopin 
must be regarded as one of the most successful sires 
on record, as he headed the list of winners in his last 
days. Yet there are some who would upset this 
theory, for it has been said that Galopin’s sire was not 
Vedette but Delight, and if that were so some breeding 
theories would be discounted, and the value of the 
Vedette strain would disappear. Other reasons apart, 
however, if family likeness counts for anything, there 
should be no doubt that Galopin was by Vedette. 
Another breeding uncertainty was the Duke of West- 
minster’s horse Bend Or, who was once objected to on 
the ground that he was not Bend Or but Tadcaster, 
and of this opinion are many breeders of to-day, the 
cesult of the inquiry notwithstanding. 
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AFTER A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION.* 


A’ a time when all eyes are turned with anxiety 
towards France, when those who love her best 
condemn her most, it is difficult to over-estimate the 
value of Mr. Bodley’s profound and powerful work ; 
or the wisdom of its re-issue in popular form. Gigantic 
indeed is its theme—‘‘ Political France after a Century 
of Revolution ”—but Mr. Bodley has pursued this theme 
diligently ; studying it as a realist in all parts of the 
country, mixing with all kinds and conditions of people, 
hearing all opinions, impartially considering all ideas. 
Among peasants and rural abbés, in chateau and village 
mairies, in mining, commercial and agricultural districts, 
he has observed and listened, another Arthur Young. 
Remote elections have drawn him to distant parts : he 
has assisted at the poll, discussed political problems with 
the curé and mayor, and then started off again across the 
entire length of France to Bordeaux and Marseilles, and 
thence to Algiers. Orderly and thrifty are the epithets 
Mr. Bodley applies to the people of the provinces, a 
population attentive to its work in shops and fields, 
going about the business of life amiably, prosper- 
ous. They live beneath a generous device : Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité. It confronts them everywhere ; it 
is in the air. They themselves practise it. But alas! 
their rulers do not. Coins bear this motto. Prisons 
proclaim it: yet Colonel Picquart awaits his trial in 
one after a year’s isolated captivity. Others contain 
humbler citizens who, charged with some trifling fraud, 
are kept in solitary confinement and questioned in private 
audience by a juge d’instruction day after day. To 
extort an avowal, the magistrate will sometimes brow- 
beat his prisoner with threats, or invent the fiction 
that an accomplice has conclusively proved his guilt. 
Liberty of opinion: it is not invariably allowed under 
the Third Republic. Small employés whg toil beneath 
its generous motto must not frequent too freely the 
society of abbés, or be too regular at Mass. Like 
President Faure, they must worship discreetly; and 
not having a private chapel like that in the Elysée, 
pursue their devotions in out-of-the-way parts. Directly 
opposed to the principles of equality is the Order 
of the Legion of Honour; yet all Frenchmen covet 
it. The red ribbon, or better still the button, is their 
dream, and, once acquired, their delight. Counts and 
barons are still courted. And although the Republic 
recognises no titles, it nevertheless sent a representative 
to the funeral of the young Duc d’Uzeés (who died of 
fever in the Congo in 1893) to ‘‘ express the unanimous 
sorrow of the nation for the Duc d’Uzés who had dis- 
played exceeding strength of character in foregoing the 
life of a favourite of fortune, his wealth and the splendour 
of his great name having already realised for him the 
dreams of human ambition.” Fraternity: it is not in 
the Palais Bourbon, or in the press, or in anybody who 
makes patriotism a profession. Ferocity is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of these combinations. Passions 
and prejudices inflame them; they are not responsible 
for what they do or say. Each has patriotic fever ; each 
a patriotic pulse. Each, convinced that his purpose is 
patriotic, is haunted by the notion that that of his 
opponents is not. So the word ‘‘traitor” flies about 
preceded by an ‘‘ immonde” or a “ vile ;” and honour- 
able men are said to be paid and to be bought. So 
leagues come into existence to watch and protect the 
interests of the country, and to persecute from patriotic 
principles an innocent and heroicrace. So sinister little 
posters appear that portray this people being chased 
with bludgeons through the streets ; from trees swing 
the bodies of other ‘‘ traitors,” MM. Clémenceau and 
Yves Guyot. 

This is not Fraternity, nor Liberty, nor Equality. But 
to find all three one must leave political and newspaper 
spheres, and mix, as has been said, with the people, 
who understand and practise the Republic’s noble 
motto. At once kind and considerate, they are more 
civilised than the people of all other nations. Their 
good humour and hospitality, their love of children, 
their respect for the dead demand the highest admira- 
tion. Féte days draw out their amiable qualities. They 


* “¢France.” ‘By J. E. C. Bodley. Popular Edition. London: 
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throng the streets. They throw confetti. They take 
tender care of their wives and children. Fathers mount 
wooden horses ; mothers dash to and fro in switchback 
railways. No one pushes, no one drinks, no one swears. 
Free matinées at the Odéon and Comédie Frangaise at- 
tract a thousand families on 14 July. There is no rude 
scramble for seats, no panic, no fainting, no fear. 
Often one finds cheerful little crowds capering at a 
street-corner. Lanterns are about. Queer music comes 
from a band of three, hidden on a platform of greens 
and palms. It is the annual féte of the arrondisse- 
ment. Space is scarce, and dust rises. But the dancers 
hop on—the patissier and his daughters, the grocer, 
the barber, the portly little patron of the café at the 
corner—in fact, the entire shop-keeping élite of the 
quarter. Syrups and bocks are sipped. The old are 
persuaded to dance. Pierre the baker leads out Mére 
Judrin, the wrinkled little stationer. Everyone applauds ; 
everyone laughs. Refreshments are handed up to the 
orchestra ; its strains grow stronger. It plays out of 
tune, out of time, and runs abruptly from a polka into 
avalse. But noone complains. No one stops. And 
on goes the dance. Pictures such as these are con- 
stant in Paris. In the country the same civilised gaiety 
prevails, the same friendliness, the same fraternity. 
The poor help the poor ; the strong nurse the sick. 

Strange it seems that this happiness should reign 
among a people whose Government is incompetent and 
corrupt: Mr. Bodley’s account of the matter is that 
the people take no interest in public affairs, that they 
will reply “‘ Je ne m’occupe pas de la politique ” when 
plied with questions that concern the State. Elections 
see them languid. Voting bores them. Their deputy 
is ‘sans doute une canaille comme les autres.” But 
they send him to the Palais Bourbon all the same, 
where he shakes his fist and slams the lid of his 
desk during debates, and fully justifies Mr. Bodley’s 
opinion of him and his colleagues as the ‘‘ most 
turbulent and incoherent of any the Third Republic 
has produced.” Ministries fall, Presidents pass, 
but the régime that disagrees and demoralises 
stubbornly remains. Scandals shock and surprise: 
the Wilson and Panama affairs, and to-day the Dreyfus 
case, which no strong or healthy government would 
have allowed to poison the life of the nation for years. 
And so it happens that the people regard their Parlia- 
ment with indifference and contempt, and, turning from 
it in disgust and despair, interest themselves in happier 
and healthier spheres. 

Perusal of Mr. Bodley’s exhaustive analysis of the 
Chief and the Constitution of the State shows one how 
sadly France is in need of capable leaders of men. No 
President yet has been strong enough to withstand the 
attack of the more riotous portion of the Parliament 
and press; with the exception of M. Grévy, not one 
has completed his entire term. Nor are the Ministers 
more happily situated. One who has kept his portfolio 
a year is an amazing rarity; and so it often happens 
that he only makes use of his brief reign of power to 
get rich. With so much strife to fight against, and so 
much falling and changing, no Cabinet has time to 
understand and apply itself to the needs and the national 
temperament of France. Perfect is Mr. Bodley’s picture 
of the Senate. Says he, ‘‘ The impression that it gives 
is not that of a house of legislature. The idea some- 
times suggested is rather that of a retreat for elderly 
gentlemen of education, whose faculties are un- 
dimmed, and whose favourite pastime is to meet in a 
debating society to recite to one another essays on 
abstract, legal, or historical questions, with an occasional 
reference to topics of the hour. The President takes his 
seat in leisurely fashion and givesa toneto the afternoon’s 
proceedings by pronouncing in admirable language 
an obituary eulogy on one of their number snatched 
away since their last meeting.” Still, the Senate, how- 
ever languid, lends a certain solidity to the constitution, 
and is never seen to lose its dignity in a debate. Peru- 
sal of the papers is enough to show how differently 
things are done in the Lower Chamber ; but to present 
only a résumé of Mr. Bodley’s masterly sketch of its 
various groups — Republicans, Royalists, Radicals, 
Socialists and the rest—would be impossible in our 
given space. The corruption and evils of the parlia- 
mentary system under the Third Republic form matter 
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for two more chapters. The whole constitutes an extra- 


ordinary work. 

To sum up Mr. Bodley’s view :—Convinced that the 
Parliamentary Republic is incurably afflicted, he sees 
France sinking lower and lower until she gets a 
government to suit her national character. Among the 
large number of statesmen now in office, not one has 
the administrative ability necessary for the preserving 
of prosperity and order. Strong and distinguished 
Frenchmen of course there are in plenty ; but so low is 
political life, so troubled, so threatened and so thank- 
less, that they refuse to make it their career. Still, 
changes in France are imminent. ‘‘The day wilh 
come,” declares Mr. Bodley, ‘‘when, in spite of the 
efforts, both of the jealous and the disinterested, no 
power will prevent her from choosing a hero of her own 
choice. Whether he will bear the name of a once 
reigning dynasty, or whether it will be a statesman to 
inspire victory, or a soldier to achieve it, the next genera- 
tion will know.” 


A MEDITATION ON ORCHIDS. 


the lilies how they grow:” con- 

sider—and the admonition comes to us from no 
fanciful, unauthoritative lips—the marvel of their 
delicateness and of their beauty: human art cannot 
rival it; let men exhaust their riches and their in- 
genuity, yet, when they have done their uttermost, we 
take a flower in our hands, and this uttermost is but a 
poor thing beside it. Nature is incomparable; and in 
the vast range of Nature what more incomparable for 
wonder and loveliness than her flowers! Who does 
not succumb to their spell? The child is ravished by 
them, the weak are solaced by them, the strong are 
touched by them. They crown our joys, they are the 
consolation of our griefs: at no age, under no 
‘*changes and chances of this mortal life,” are they as 
things apart and indifferent to us. 

Yet the idea of these exquisite creations, these purest 
embodiments of daintiness and fragrance, we do not 
naturally associate with the dry learning of the law, 
the contentious skill of the advocate. It is surely, 
therefore, one of those delightful, whimsical incon- 
gruities, which no doubt add so much to the entertain- 
ment of our intricate London life, that we should find 
the most splendid show of flowers England can afford 
in the sacred, austere courts of the Temple! What 
‘*a subject made to his hand” for a poet to turn a 
pretty copy of verse upon, in the manner, let us say, 
of Mr. Matthew Prior or of the ingenious Mr. 
Waller, if only the Muse gave him their wit and 
felicitous touch! The ancient, time-stained walls 
of the Inn; the learned treatises and records, the 
grave, subtle intellects careful only that justice 
shall prevail amongst us, sheltered within them ; this 
nursery and shrine of keen insight and solid judg- 
ment ; this very focus of the pure, dry light of Reason ; 
this bulwark of the land not only against injustice and 
roguery, but against all that is frivolous and senti- 
mental, all that is impertinent or obstructive to the 
grave issues of life! And then outside these reverend 
walls—ah ! the butterfly just emerged from its aurelium 
shows a contrast hardly more surprising. The glorious 
June sky looks down on the fair lawn stretching to the 
river : a stream of airily dressed ladies, themselves gay 
and dainty as butterflies, their delicate charms but 
enhanced by the sober raiment of their companions, 
passes ceaselessly through the garden gates : they throng 
the vast marquees, where the flowers await them : what 
a sight it is! Surely the world is all made for beauty 
and fragrance, for enchanting forms and almost more 
enchanting colour! So it seems to us strayed for a 
moment into this veritable fairyland of blossoms, 
brought together from the ends of the earth. These far- 
stretching banks of orchids, roses, azaleas, aflame with 
colour as far as the eye reaches: this brilliant, happy 
crowd that saunters amidst them, not incongruously : 
what have we any more to do with parched deeds and 
musty tomes, wearing out our eyes with study and our 
wits with wrangling? Well, it will pass, we know that 
surely enough, this moment of vision and enchantment : 
yet while it lingers, let us yield ourselves to it. 

But we do the Temple a wrong: we are speaking 
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as if it were merely some new, passing fancy of the day, 
this linking together of its austere character with the 
delicate witchery of flowers. For, indeed, ever since 
childhood have not roses and the Temple been associated 
in our minds, indelibly? Was it not in these gardens 
four hundred years ago or more that the white and red 
roses grew, whose plucking marked the beginning of as 
cruel a feud as ever cut a nation in twain and drained 
its blood? Let us recall our Shakespeare, and that 
historic, memorable scene. 


Suffolk.—Within the Temple Hall we were too loud : 
The garden here is more convenient. 
Plantagenet.—Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 
From off this briar pluck a white rose with me. 
Somerset.— Let him that is no coward, nor no 
flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 
Plantagenet.—Hath not thy rose a canker, Somerset ? 
Somerset.—Hath not thy rose a'thorn, Plantagenet ? 


The London, no doubt, that saw those fatal flowers 
blossoming and plucked was in many ways a fairer city 
than we know to-day. These very gardens we are 
sauntering in stood amid more beautiful buildings, and 
sloped downwards towards a river silvery and clear. 
The ‘‘ thorns” will not grow for us any longer in that 
garden with their white and red loveliness. We must 
bring them in, when we would have them, from far 
away, where there is yet pure air, and guard them 
curiously fora day or two’senjoyment. But the quarrels 
they will engender for us shall no longer 


‘Send, between the red rose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night.” 


At most they shall but stir amongst us friendly 
rivalries, a little harmless coveting, perhaps, of our 
neighbour’s goods, his gardens and conservatories in 
the country yonder, the happy fortune that enables him 
to devote himself to this delightful culture, a little 
repining at our own more sordid ‘employments. It is 
better this, after all. And who can tell, but that our 
children’s children may yet see the old beauty once 
again returned even to London, and the pure air 
returned in which the roses will again flower, and the 
river sweet and translucent ? 

But we are wandering. The flowers that we went out 
to see at the Temple on the last day of May just passed 
were not roses, red or white, but definitely the orchids. 
To the casual, uninstructed onlooker they have a singu- 
lar fascination, partly perhaps because their cultivation 
is for most of us out of the question—themselves very 
floral types of luxury in their extravagancies of form 
and colour and decoration—they are for the wealthy and 
the leisured. Luxurious, extravagant, fantastic—those 
are the sort of epithets one associates with these 
strange blossoms: and one associates them none the 
less for reading in our Encyclopedia, that after all they 
are formed upon one common and simple plan, ‘‘ which 
is only a modification of that observable in such 
flowers as those of the narcissus or snowdrop.” To the 
imagination could anything be further apart than a 
snowdrop and an orchid? We are far indeed from 
suggesting that these tropical orchids have not an 
excessive, a unique beauty of their own, which takes us 
captive, and is altogether apart from any interest in 
their strange growth and habits. For colour or dainti- 
ness can anything surpass these glowing scarlets, these 
soft and melting purples, these rich whites freaked with 
orange, or, rarest of all, these tender greens? How 
exquisitely graceful are the sprays of the varying 
Odontoglossum group, how striking the bold contrast of 


purple and pure white in Epzdendrum hastatum, how end- 


less the subtle variations of beautiful form in the family 
Cypripedium! Or lodk at Dendrobium thyrsiflorum 
hanging in mid air with its many heads, pendent and 
large as chestnut blossoms, clusters of pure white 
blooms with their centres of rich honey colour. For 
sheer beauty what can beat these ? Yet to our northern 
sensibilities (and temperament in these matters after 
all counts for much) there is something about the 
flowers that.seems to keep us, as it were, a little at'a’ 
distance, One hardly likes to say it, but it would be 
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easy to imagine them possessed of a malign potency to 
steal away our senses and lure us irresistibly to doom. 
The atmosphere around them grows heavy with some 
delicious but fatal poison. We are in a magic grove, 
where strange influences are sucking the strength out 
of us, and where amid voluptuous scents and sounds 
we shall sink anon dead and flaccid. 

And yet here, under these homely English skies of 
ours, in the pleasant springtime and early summer, this 
great family of the orchids is not unrepresented. Who 
is unfamiliar with the ‘‘Long Purples,” the Orchis 


- mascula and the Orchts morto, of our meadows in 


cowslip and buttercup time? Orfar more rarely, anda 
little later, in some dry Kentish pasture or old chalk pit, 
we may have come across the fantastic ‘*‘ Man Orchis;” 
or a month Iater still, strolling by some sheltered hollow 
of the South Downs, the scarcely less fantastic and 
certainly more beautiful ‘‘ Bee Orchis.” <A plant of it 
here and there will have caught our eye, and bid us 
kneel down to examine curiously its rich purple and 
gold. ‘‘ Terrestrial” orchids, indeed, all these English 
ones, growing with their bulbs quietly in the earth like 
any ordinary flower—not ‘‘epiphytal” as for the most 
part are the tropical orchids, attached in mid air one can 
scarcely see how to some branch of a tree, which grants 
them a scanty foothold, but will yield no nourishment. 
Strange creatures, weird alike in their forms and in 
their habits, sucking in through their ‘‘ aerial” roots 
the watery vapours of the tropical forests they so con- 
gruously adorn ; but half denizens of the earth, one is 
inclined to fancy, akin rather to the gorgeous insects 
and birds that hover round them, themselves 


‘fon tiptoe for a flight”! 


HAMLET, PRINCESS OF DENMARK. 


I CANNOT, on my heart, take Sarah’s Hamlet 
seriously. I cannot even imagine anyone capable 
of more than a hollow pretence at taking it seriously. 
However, the truly great are apt, in matters concerning 
themselves, to lose that sense of fitness which is usually 
called sense of humour, and I did not notice that Sarah 
was once hindered in her performance by any irresistible 
desire to burst out laughing. Her solemnity was 
politely fostered by the Adelphi audience. From first 
to last no one smiled. If anyone had so far relaxed 
himself as to smile, he would have been bound to laugh. 
One laugh in that dangerous atmosphere, and the whole 
structure of polite solemnity would have toppled down, 
burying beneath its ruins the national reputation for 
good manners. I, therefore, like everyone else, kept 
an.iron control upon the corners of my lips. It was 
not until I was half-way home and well out of earshot of 
the Adelphi, that I unsealed the accumulations of my 
merriment. 

I had controlled myself merely in deference to Sarah 
herself, not because I regarded the French prose- 
version of ‘‘ Hamlet ” as an important tribute to Shake- 
speare’s genius. I take that version to have been 
intended as a tribute to an actress’ genius, rather 
than a poet’s. Frenchmen who know enough of our 
language to enable them to translate Shakespeare 
know very well that to translate him at all is a grave 
disservice. Neither into French poetry nor into 
French prose can his poetry be translated ; and, since 
every element in his work was the direct, inalienable 
result of his poetry, it follows that any French trans- 
lation is ruinous. I do not say that this particular 
translation is unskilful ; on the contrary, it seemed to 
me very skilful indeed. The authors seemed to have 
got the nearest equivalents,that could be got. But 
the nearest equivalents were always unsatisfactory and 
often excruciating. ‘‘ Paix, paix, Ame troublée!” for 
‘‘Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” is a fair sample of what 
I mean. Save that it reminds one—an accident which 
the authors could not foresee—of ‘‘ Loo, Loo, I love 
you !” there is no fault to be found with this rendering. 
It is, I think, as good as possible. But it carries 
in it no faintest echo nor most shadowy reflection of the 
original magic. It is thin, dry, cold—ina word, excru- 
ciating. The fact is that the French language, limpid 
and exquisite though it is, affords no scope for phrases 
which, like this phrase of Shakespeare’s, are charged 
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with a dim significance beyond their meaning and with 
reverberations beyond their sound. The French 
language, like the French genius, can give no hint 
of things beyond those which it definitely expresses. 
For expression, it is a far finer instrument than our 
language ; but it is not, in the sense that our language 
is, suggestive. It lacks mystery. It casts none of 
those purple shadows which do follow and move with 
the moving phrases of our great poets. In order to be 
really suggestive,.a French poet must, like Mallarmé, 
deliberately refrain from expressing anything at all. 
An English poet, on the other hand, may be at once 
expressive and suggestive. That is a great advan- 
tage. It is an advantage which none of our poets 
has used so superbly as Shakespeare. None of our 
poets has ever given to his phrases shadows so 
wonderful as the shadows Shakespeare gave to 
his. In none of Shakespeare’s plays, I think, 
are these shadows so many and marvellous as in 
‘*Hamlet;” and the quality of its theme is such 
that the shadows are more real to us, and reveal more 
to us, than the phrases casting them. Cut away those 
shadows, and you cut away that which makes the 
play immortal—nay ! even that which makes it intel- 
ligible. One by one, they were cut away by the two 
talented Parisians who translated ‘‘Hamlet” for 
Sarah. Reluctantly, no doubt. But I am dealing with 
the translation as I find it, and (despite my colleagues) 
I must refuse to regard it as a tribute to Shakespeare. 
The only tribute a French translator can pay Shake- 
speare is not to translate him—even to please Sarah. 
In England, as I suggested some time ago, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
has long ceased to be treatedasa play. It has become 
simply a hoop through which every very eminent actor 
must, sooner or later, jump. The eminent actor may 
not have any natural impulse to jump through it, but 
that does not matter. However unsuited to the part 
he be in temperament or physique, his position neces- 
sitates that he play it. I deplore this custom. I con- 
sider that it cheapens both Shakespeare’s poetry and 
the art of acting. However, it is a firmly-established 
custom, and I must leave it to work itself out. But 
I do, while there is yet time, earnestly hope that 
Sarah’s example in playing Hamlet will not create 
a precedent among women. True, Mrs. Bandman 
Palmer has already set the example, and it has 
not been followed; but Mrs. Bandman Palmer’s 
influence is not so deep and wide as Sarah’s, and 
I have horrible misgivings. No doubt, Hamlet, in 
the complexity of his nature, had traces of femininity. 
Gentleness and a lack of executive ability are feminine 
qualities, and they were both strong in Hamlet. This, 
I take it, would be Sarah’s own excuse for having 
essayed the part. She would not, of course, attempt 
to play Othello—at least, I risk the assumption that she 
would not, dangerous though it is to assume what she 
might ot do—any more than her distinguished fellow- 
countryman, Mounet Sully, would attempt to play 
Desdemona. But, in point of fact, she is just as well 
qualified to play Othello as she is to play Hamlet. 
Hamlet is none the less a man because he is not con- 
sistently manly, just as Lady Macbeth is none the less 
a woman for being a trifle unsexed. Mounet Sully 
could be no more acceptable as Lady Macbeth than as 
Desdemona. I hope he is too sensible a person ever to 
undertake the part. He would be absurd in it, though 
(this is my point) not one whit more absurd than Sarah 
is as Hamlet. Sarah ought not to have supposed that 
Hamlet’s weakness set him in any possible relation to 
her own feminine mind and body. Her friends ought 
to have restrained her. The native critics ought not to 
have encouraged her. The custom-house officials at 
Charing Cross ought to have confiscated her sable 
doublet and hose. I, lover of her incomparable art, 
am even more distressed than amused when I think of 
her aberration at the Adelphi. Had she for one moment 
betrayed any faintest sense of Hamlet’s character, the 
reminiscence were less painful. Alas! she betrayed 
nothing but herself, and revealed nothing but the un- 
reasoning vanity which had impelled her to so prepos- 
terous an undertaking. For once, even her voice was 
not beautiful. For once . . . but why should I insist ? 
The best that can be said for her performance is that 


she acted (as she always does) with that dignity of 
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demeanour which is the result of perfect self-posses- 
sion. Her perfect self-possession was one of the most 
delicious elements in the evening’s comedy, but one 
could not help being genuinely impressed by her dignity. 
One felt that Hamlet, as portrayed by her, was, albeit 
neither melancholy nor a dreamer, at least a person of 
consequence and unmistakably ‘‘thoro’bred.” Yes! 
the only compliment one can conscientiously pay her is 
that her Hamlet was, from first to last, ¢v¢s grande 
dame. Max. 


A GOOD CONCERT AND A BAD OPERA. 


A CONCERTO at its best is a fine symphony 
spoiled: at its worst it is the abomination of 
desolation in music. The form is an antiquated one, 
adapted to the days when distracted or complaisant 
composers wrote show arias for the tyrannical prima 
donna. Just as a composer of genius sometimes 
actually wrote a noble piece of music while meeting 
the prima donna’s wishes, so he sometimes wrote a 
concerto for the violin or piano which, while giving 
the pianist or fiddler his opportunity for display, was 
actually great music. But these exceptions were rare ; 
and just as one always feels that a finer song might 
have resulted if the composer had not been compelled 
to think of the prima donna, so one always wishes in 
a concerto that the composer had let the solo iostru- 
ment go hang, and simply written a symphony. The 
only concertos by composers of the very first rank 
which I feel to be anything like complete wholes are 
one or two—such as the D minor of Mozart, and the 
E flat and the G for the piano and the violin concerto 
of Beethoven. Of these the G is probably the most 
perfect bit of work, though it contains no passages so 
fine as some that may be picked out of the E flat or 
the D for the violin. And curiously enough, even 
more complete, more coherent, more at unity each 
with itself, than any of these are the concertos 
of two much lesser men, Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann. Schumann’s piano concerto in A minor is the 
most perfect specimen of the concerto in existence ; 
and Mendelssohn runs him close with his violin concerto. 
Of course the music of neither work compares with the 
music of Mozart or Beethoven; but the matter more 
perfectly fits the mould into which it is poured: there is 
less evidence of a struggle to refrain from breaking 
bounds. Since Schumann no really satisfactory con- 
certo has been written. I dismiss Brahms’ with a 
snigger; and Tschaikowsy’s in B flat, magnificently 
played by Madame Carreno at Mr. Newman’s Tschai- 
kowsky concert on Wednesday, is not at all a satis- 
factory work. It is full of passion and colour, full of 
passages which are Tschaikowsky at his wildest and 
best; but it is broken, incoherent, and in at least a 
dozen instances the entry of the piano is an impertinent 
intrusion permitted by the composer because the pianist 
had to be given something to do. While Madame 
Carreno was playing, one could not help being reminded 
of how slowly the most revolutionary minds move, of 
how long men are dominated by the ideas which they 
absorb in childhood or, worse still, in early manhood. 
On the one hand it seems incredible that Beethoven, at 
the period when he wrote the Choral symphony or the 
later sonatas, breaking up utterly the old symphony 
and sonata forms, could have thought of writing 
a concerto; on the other hand one feels quite sure 
that had the Philharmonic Society commissioned him 
to write a concerto instead of a symphony at that 
time, he would have done it or tried to do it. I 
should have liked to see the result of the experiment. 
And here is Tschaikowsky, a most ‘‘ advanced” 
musician, caring nothing for the rules and forms that 
served his musical forebears ; and he wrote a concerto 
in his earlier days, and instead of withdrawing it 
altogether in later life he revisedit! I do not wish he 
had bought up the edition and burnt it, for his concerto 
contains a quantity of very splendid music, and it is 
better to have it than not to have it; nor do I wish he 
had tried to turn it into a symphony, for that would 
have proved impossible. But I do wish he had con- 
ceived those noble themes as themes for a symphony, 
and finished the symphony, for then we should be the 
richer by a much more valuable piece of work than the 
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concerto. The themes are indeed without exception 
orchestral themes: not one has been thought in the 
piano idiom. They are simply faked, by means of 
scales and arpeggios, to suit the piano ; truly pianistic, 
as pianistic as his pure piano music, they never are. 
Still, one must not grumble at him, or in fact at any of 
the bigger men, for writing concertos. Perhaps the 
world has gained by it; perhaps they would not have 
written symphonies instead of concertos, but have idled 
away their time and written nothing at all instead. 

The Tschaikowsky concert was fine artistically, and, 
I should imagine, fine from the box-office point of view. 
How much better to arrange such affairs than try to 
secure successes with little church composers, and then 
find at the last moment that the little church composers 
would find it to their own interest to be called to 
assist at impossible gatherings of Cardinals and 
Bishops! Mr. Wood has never conducted better than 
in the Pathetic symphony, never more energetically than 
in ‘1812 Overture.” A vulgar touch was added to the 
programme by the waltz song from Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” sung by Miss Lillian Blauvelt. This young 
lady, who undoubtedly has ability and a voice, persists 
in annoying me by choosing songs which would be 
barely tolerable if given by a Melba, and are certainly 
not tolerable when given by a singer who has neither 
Melba’s marvellous voice nor Melba’s equally marvel- 
lous technique. Miss Blauvelt would certainly do well 
to sing simpler, and if possible more sincere, music than 
she has selected for any occasion on which I have heard 
her. But Carreno was quite astounding. Her tone 
was a trifle hard sometimes ; but that was more the 
fault of the piano than her own. She is masculine 
in her strength, and needs an instrument that 
will continue to yield more tone as long as 
she asks for it, a piano like the new Broad- 
wood without bars. The piano she used on Wed- 
nesday was adapted to a player of about half her 
fighting weight, to speak as doth the boxing reporter. 
In spite of it, however, her playing was irresistible. 
Her technique is of course beyond reproach ; but she 
has a great deal more than mechanical technique—she 
has a musician’s grasp of the stuff she is playing, and 
more than most musicians’ insight into its structure 
and meaning. And again, she has more than insight 
and grip: she has passion, a sense of colour, a 
wondrous degree of strength; and her tenderness is 
as beautiful in its way as her strength. She is amongst 
the very few good women pianists: indeed Madame 
Fischer Sobell is the only one who equals her in native 
gifts ; and Madame Fischer Sobell has not as yet had 
her experience. I would certainly rather hear Madame 
Carreno play to an ordinary audience than Paderewski 
play to a hall-ful of women. 

Could Wagner have come back to earth for Thurs- 
day night’s performance at Covent Garden he would 
have stared to find some German singers, professed 
specialists in German opera, trying to persuade a some- 
what impatient audience that they understood the 
old-fashioned Italian opera, and were in sympathy with 
its spirit, and could sing it. Far be it from me to deny 
that Mr. Dippel and Madame Lilli Lehmann under- 
stood ‘‘ Norma ;” far be it from me to deny that they 
were in sympathy with it ; but one thing I emphatically 
deny: that they sang it. Whenever one of the 
familiar songs arrived, songs that used to be ground 
out from the barrel-organs, songs that might be found 
in any Instruction Book of the seventies, the critics 
crawled out in despair, so utterly unvocal, so un-Italian, 
was the art shown. The representation was one of the 
most lamentable failures recorded against Covent 
Garden. Itis impossible to pretend to be sorry. I 
long ago, after careful deliberation, placed the achieve- 
ments of Bellini and Donizetti amongst the dead things 
that noresurrection awaits; and Thursday’s fiasco helped 
to prove the truth of mydictum. What can one want 
with such rubbish at this time of day? If we want mere 
melodrama we have it better done, done with really more 
musicianship, in ‘‘ Cavalleria ;” if we want merely to be 
amused we have high-class music halls. If we want 
opera we certainly cannot be put off with either Bellini 
or Donizetti, especially as sung, with tragic, ludicrous, 
seriousness, by German singers. Their operas are no 
operas, but simply substitutes for the music hall, sub- 
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stitutes which had to serve before the music hall was 
invented. And how wretchedly done! My set convic- 
tion is that Bellini wrote all Donizetti’s operas and 
Donizetti all Bellini’s. Neither composer would have 
dared to send out such stuff as his own. Certainly it 
was Donizetti who died young, and Bellini who con- 
tinued to manufacture Italian operas, till too much 
listening to his own music brought on softening of the 
brain. j. 


A MISCELLANY OF ART. 


sk. uppermost feeling of an observer before the 

display of M. Benjamin-Constant’s portraits (Fine 
Art Society) is that a hard able worldly eye has been 
turned upon the people represented. One is conducted 
round the features of the gentlemen and the charms of 
the ladies with firmness and finish, but the shoulders of 
a woman and even the brow of a member of the Insti- 
tute are disheartening spectacles viewed in this spirit. 
If portraiture were made a branch of the Civil Service we 
should have reports like these from highly trained 
clerks and inspectors of society. All that schooling 
can impart of drawing and a high sense of duty dictate 
in the matter of colour will be found in these portraits ; 
the principle of life that upholds the strenuous official 
must be the secret of their production. If Mr. John 
Morley painted battle pictures or scenes at the Empire 
he would give us an extreme example of the cold 
conscience that dashes M. Benjamin-Constant’s im- 
pulse in painting. 

The effect of the work of another Frenchman, M. Paul 
Helleu, at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery is the reverse of all 
this. M. Helleu has not half the science of the Academi- 
cian, nor half the strength of persistent character ; 
his impulses of beauty will never perhaps take to them- 
selves a great body of knowledge ; but each of these dry- 
points and drawings has the birthmark of such an 
impulse. We are conscious of an eye that is excited 
as it watches the play of a sinuous body and hands, or 
is struck by the charming action of a child; we do not 
catch M. Helleu putting up models in officially elegant 
poses. A graceful woman has just moved across the 
room, or stooped, or thrown herself on a couch, and 
her movement mocks but delights the nervous scratches 
on the copper. While speaking of these plates I will 
mention the work of a young etcher, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, that seems to me very promising. Two plates 
were shown at the recent exhibition of the New English 
Art Club and belong to a set of Glasgow scenes. Mr. 
Bone has found excellent material in the shipbuilding 
yards of that sombre city with the gaunt hulls and 
rigging of the vessels and the crowd of workers ; 
another plate shows the Glasgow gaol. Mr. Bone has 
studied Méryon and Whistler to good purpose, like his 
countryman Mr. Cameron. Some of his plates may be 
seen at Mr. Dunthorne’s. 

At other dealers’ galleries there is a variety of fairly 
good work that it would be tedious to particularise, 
but one or two pictures may be singled out. At 
Messrs. Obach’s the honours of the inner room and 
the easel are given to a landscape by Daubigny, a 
moonrise. Here again is painting not of the official 
sort but of the lover's sort, of a man absorbed and 
adoring, adventuring the well-nigh impossible, but 
carrying away some of the glory. It is good to sit 
before a picture like this for a while, persuaded by its 
solemn evocation to complete the illusion, and see the 
round sudden moon sail up above the woodland. At 
the French Gallery, Pall Mall, are some remarkable 
drawings by Lhermitte, particularly a pastel taken from 
the cliffs at Trouville. The near roofs, the beach 
below, the distant church, all are wrought out with 
singular delicacy in a quivering veil of light. 

At Mr. Van Wisselingh’s is a landscape by Mr. Mark 
Fisher that is even better, if Imay trust my recollection, 
and discount its advantage of being hung in a 
small pleasant gallery, than his excellent work at the 
Academy and International exhibitions. Indeed I should 
not be surprised if, on a collection of the best landscape 
work of the year, it turned out to be the top picture. In 
saying this I judge it rather by its success in what it 
sets out to do than by its place in any abstract scheme 
of landscapes. Other painters, aiming at a graver ideal 
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of composition or emotion, may have worried away their 
vision in the struggle to do more than Mr. Fisher. 
That may be; what is certain is that many have 
affected a loftier ideal in the absence of the positive gift 
~f the eye that Mr. Fisher possesses, and that a smaller 
number come into competition with him in this respect 
without reaching the goal so surely. The direct com- 
parison of Mr. Fisher’s work with Claude Monet’s, 
possible at the International Exhibition, puts him among 
the leading moderns who can see and enjoy sunlight : 
indeed he contrives to give a fuller account of form 
under a high stress of light than the Frenchman. The 
picture at the Dutch Gallery represents a tree-surrounded 
pond with a number of boys bathing in it. I counsel 
that not very large body of people who have a passion 
for colour in light and air to go and enjoy this picture. 
Those in whom that sense is not strongly developed 
and who would only lament the absence of impressive 
pattern, moving incident or romantic effect would do 
better to stay away. I have my own cravings in these 
respects, but before this happy rendering of sunlight 
dappled by leaves and broken on gleaming flesh and 
the ripple of water I take my pleasure and do not dis- 
pute it. 

A picture by Mr. Muhrman, like others at the Inter- 
national of the same subject, will preserve some memory 
of the loveliness of Kew Bridge and the reach of the 
Thames below it. The engineers are now embarked 
on the destruction of this, the most perfect river com- 
position near London. 

Mr. Van Wisselingh has sent out the second of the 
four parts of the Rembrandt portfolio already referred 
to in the SaturpAy Review. The ten photogravures 
include several magnificent pieces, and one or two more 
disputable. Thus the first, a Samson and Delilah, 
probably owes its place in the collection to the fact that 
it belongs to the German Emperor. The second is the 
Portrait of a Man belonging to the Countess Edmond 
de® Pourtales. This is not one of the finest kinds of 
Rembrandt, but the outstretched hand is a marvel of 
execution. Then follows a Young Woman belonging to 
Dr. Bredius, and the Meeting of Elisabeth and Mary, 
shown at Burlington House, remarkable dramatically 
rather than pictorially. Then there is an interesting 
portrait of an old woman belonging to M. Jules Porgés. 
The rest are magnificent. There is the Glasgow Man 
in Armour, a piece whose authenticity has been so 
needlessly disputed. There is Rembrandt as an Old Man 
from the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch. This is 
one of the deeply sculptured paintings that lend them- 
selves so well to photogravure. Then there is the 
famous Syzdics from Amsterdam. And finally, and 
most valuable because the originals of the rarest excel- 
lence are at St. Petersburg, are the portraits of a man 
and his wife belonging to Count Joussopof. Nothing at 
the Amsterdam Exhibition was more overwhelming than 
these two. The man’s face emerges from the shadow 
of a hat like those worn by the Syndics and is framed 
by masses of curled hair and a splendidly painted lace 
collar. On the lighting and modelling of this face all 
Rembrandt’s wealth of resource is expended ; he must 
have felt as he elaborated it that in the general design 
and gesture of the figure, and the shaping of the masses 
of light and dark, he had found one of his eternal 
pictures, and pursued the details delightedly down to 
unsurpassable delicacies like the little shadow at the 
corner of the mouth. The lady’s portrait was even 
more surprising because it had an éclat of fair pale 
flesh uncommon in the master’s work. Not only so, 
but the lighted spaces of the face were simplified 
against the strongly sculptured shadow, and the whole 
design carried and told at a distance more strikingly 
than is usual with Rembrandt’s work, which allows as 
arule no greater distance than a foot or two for full 
appreciation. This seeming simplicity, as of a few 
strokes of the brush, was however built up of countless 
touches, and the portrait, like its companion,’was a 
masterpiece of felicitous pose, from the head to the 
hands, one crossed upon the other holding a white 
ostrich feather, and of grave expression. The photo- 
ge cannot give the full effect of paleness in the 

esh, but it renders admirably the character of this 
piece, one of the finest portraits in the world. 
D. S. M. 
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FINANCE. 


OUTH AFRICAN affairs have continued to be 
the dominating influence in the Stock Markets 
during the week, and this source of weakness, compli- 
cated by the French Ministerial crisis and the arrange- 
ment of the Settlement, have made movements irregular 
in most departments and have brought dealings almost 
to a standstill. Until some definite arrangement with 
the Transvaal appears imminent, that is to say until 
Mr. Kruger makes up his mind to improve still further 
on his proposals to Sir Alfred Milner, which in 
any case is not likely to occur for the next two 
or three weeks, the same tendency to irregu- 
larity will no doubt be maintained. The fall of 
the Dupuy Ministry in France caused some uneasiness 
at first, but Cabinet crises with our neighbours are 
matters of such normal occurrence that not much im- 
portance was attached to the event. No one here 
pays much attention to the attempt to renew the 
anti-Dreyfus agitation, and the vapourings and mock 
heroics of the aristocratic sansculottes seem much more 
amusing than menacing. The improvement in the 
monetary position has also, no doubt, prevented the un- 
easiness with regard to Transvaal politics and the 
French situation from having any considerable 
effect. Prices, in fact, remain at a remarkably 
high level in view of the actual aspect of affairs, 
and with the exception of the South African Market, 
although even here the declines during the past 
account were not excessive, the Settlement showed that 
movements in other departments were distinguished 
rather by irregularity than by a distinct downward 
tendency. In Home Rails making-up prices showed 
almost as many rises as falls, and in Foreign Stocks 
the same feature was manifest. In American Railways 
improvements were more numerous and more im- 
portant than declines, but on the other hand Colonial 
Government securities were distinctly worse through- 
out the whole list. Improvements were also numerous 
in both the Westralian and Miscellaneous Mining 
Markets. The account was arranged without any diffi- 
culties of importance. The public is apparently quite 
absent from the markets at the present time, but the 
Settlement seems nevertheless to have been somewhat 
heavy owing to the multitude of professional dealings 
which take place during a period of disturbed affairs 
like the present. , 


The Bank return on Thursday showed a marked im- 
provement in the position of the Bank of England, and 
although at the end of the present month there may 
again be a slightly harder tendency, for the moment 
all fear of monetary pressure has disappeared, and if 
the Bank is able to increase its reserve at the same rate 
for the next few weeks it will not be necessary to raise 
the Bank rate above 3 per cent. until the autumn. 
During the week gold came in from abroad to the 
amount of £294,000, and coin coming in to the amount 
of £373,549 from the home circulation, the total increase 
in coin and bullion was £667,549. In addition to this 
the note circulation contracted £278,925, so that the 
total reserve increased £946,474 to £20,477,616, the 
highest point reached during the past six weeks, and the 
proportion of reserve to liabilities rose 1°17 per cent. to 
41°44 per cent. With the abundance of money in the 
open market discount rates have further declined to 2 
per cent. for three months’ bills, whilst day-to-day loans 
were done on Thursday at from} to # per cent. Funds 
were forthcoming in abundance for the purposes of the 
Stock Exchange Settlement and the rates charged were 
light. The position with regard to the foreign exchanges 
is that Paris is still taking gold from London and that 
Berlin will probably be able to do so shortly in view of 
the rise in the value of money there. But on the other 
hand the exchange is still against New York and it is 
anticipated that a very much larger amount of gold will 
come across the Atlantic than was at one time thought 
possible. 


The shipment of gold from the United States to 
Europe is interesting, and anomalous in face of the 
fact that the trade balance in favour of America is an 
enormous one. The explanation is found in part in 
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the heavy selling of American securities of one sort and 
another that has been going on pretty steadily ever 
since the boom began, English and other European 
investors having learned by sad experience that periods 
of activity and depression follow sharply upon one 
another in that country, and that the proper time to 
sell Americans is when they are going high, and the 
proper time to buy when they are low. But this 
liquidation has not been sufficient, we should say, to 
counterbalance the whole sum of the trade balance, 
which, from 1 July, 1897, to next Friday week—that is, 
for the last two fiscal years—has been very much in 
excess of $1,000,000,000. The United States should, 
under normal conditions, export some gold every year. 
It is one of the great gold-producing countries, and 
besides its own yield it has some from Canada sent 
for treatment, not as specie but as merchandise. 
Taking its own demands into account, there ought to 
be a balance of anything up to 50 per cent. of its output 
available for shipment abroad. In the last two years 
the conditions have not been normal and there have 
been large imports. But the tide appears now to be on 
the turn, and the commencement of exports seems to 
indicate, not that conditions of trade are unhealthy, but 
rather that for purposes of exchange the country has 
more gold than it can find a reasonable use for. With 
exchange selling at 4.88} to 4.88}, an advance of only 
a fraction of a cent a pound sterling is needed to give a 
small profit to the gold exporter. On the basis of 
expenses—freight, insurance, &c.—and other existing 
conditions, there will be no loss to the shipper of gold 
when he can dispose of drafts upon his shipment at the 
net rate of 4.8849. Of course it would be necessary for 
him to get something in advance of this if he wished for 
a profit, and it is the profit for which the possible 
shippers of gold are doubtless now waiting before they 
enter earnestly upon this work. 


The traffic receipts of Home Railways, after a 
momentary interruption, have resumed their upward 
course and those of the past week were in almost every 
case satisfactory. The Great Western still heads the 
list with an increase of more than £20,000, and the 
North-Western follows with £12,000, whilst the Great 
Northern, the Great Central, the South-Western, and 
the Midland, all show improvements of from £4,000 
to £5,000. Even the Metropolitan put on £859, but 
the District is still on the wrong side and seems likely 
there to remain. We announced a short time ago that 
the negotiations for the guarantee of a dividend on the 
Ordinary Stock of the District Railway Company by the 
Great Western and South-Eastern Companies were 
definitely broken off, and although some rumours to the 
contrary effect were circulated we have reason to 
believe that our statement was perfectly accurate and 
that official confirmation of it will shortly be forth- 
coming. When the negotiations were first begun, 
the proposal we were able to announce for a 
guarantee of a dividend on District Ordinary was 
no doubt a reason for the great advance which took 
place in the price of the stock, but at an early date we 
foresaw that the difficulties ahead rendered a successful 
issue to the negotiations extremely problematical, and 
we warned our readers that even under the most 
favourable conditions a considerable time must elapse 
before the price to which District Ordinary Stock had 
been raised on the strength of the negotiations 
would be justified. With the complete failure of 
the negotiations for a guarantee there remains no 
reason whatever why the price should be maintained at 
its present level, which, although seven points below the 
highest price reached this year, is still far too high. 
Last year the stock at one time went as low as 264 and 
it is not at all improbable that this figure will again be 
reached. The state of the Metropolitan District is for 
the moment hopeless. The Ordinary Stock has re- 
ceived no dividend for the past 16 years and the 
Preference Dividend last year was only 23 per cent. 
We doubt even if this distribution can be maintained, 
for the company will soon be compelled to raise more 
money in order to maintain even its present declining 
traffics, and the charges upon the new capital will 
necessarily affect the Preference Dividend. It is a pity 
that some powerful syndicate cannot be formed to re- 
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organise and consolidate the whole of the metropolitan 
underground railway systems and to work the old lines 
electrically as well as the new. Only in this way 
can the District Company be saved from hopeless in- 
solvency. 


Some attention has recently been paid to South- 
Western Deferred Stock as an investment, and like a 
number of other deferred stocks it presents solid 
attractions. The dividend on South-Western Deferred 
last year was 2} per cent., after having been 3 per 
cent. in 1897 and 22 per cent. in 1896. At its present 
price of 84 the yield to the investor on the basis of last 
year’s distribution is very nearly 3 per cent., but the 
present prospects of the Company warrant the expecta- 
tion of an early improvement in the distribution. Last 
year the reduction in the dividends on the Unconverted 
Ordinary and the Deferred Stocks was due entirely to 
the increased price of coal, for the total reduction in 
the amount distributed during 1898 was £50,000, 
whereas. the increase in the cost of coal was more than 
£75,000. Had it not been therefore for the South 
Wales coal strike last year the South-Western dividend 
could not only have been maintained but might even 
have been increased, in spite of the large outlay of the 
company on improvements. In any case, since the 
price of coal during the present year is at a normal 
level, it seems certain that 3 per cent. on the Deferred 
will again be forthcoming at the end of the year, and 
7 per cent. on the Unconverted Ordinary. The fact 
that the company’s traffic receipts for the current year 
to date have increased by nearly £100,000, as against 
an increase for the corresponding number of weeks last 
year of less than £50,000, makes the expectation of an 
increase in the dividend this year a practical certainty. 


American Rails continue to be a fluctuating market, 
prices moving up and down in the fashion characteristic 
of a position where a high level of prices has been 
reached, and the market is at the mercy of the ever- 
varying rumours affecting values. At the beginning of 
the week American Stocks were fairly firm as a result of 
the more favourable crop reports, and in spite of the 
heavy gold shipments from New York to Europe, which 
appear to have had little effect owing to the continued 
abundance and cheapness of money in New York. 
Towards the end of the week, however, there was a 
weaker tendency, the rise from the lower level reached 
a short time ago having induced a large number of 
profit-taking sales. Making-up prices in this depart- 
ment on Tuesday were distinctly favourable to the bulls, 
Milwaukees improving 3}, Pennsylvania and Denver 
Preference 2, Denver Common, Louisville, and Norfolk 
Preference 14, and Norfolk Common 1. The Norfolk 
and Western Company does not show such a large 
aggregate increase since the beginning of its finan- 
cial year as some of the other lines, but the 
position of its Preferred and Common Stocks 
are worthy of attention. The Preference, which 
stands at 7o}, is now earning its full 4 per 
cent. of dividend, giving a yield to the investor 
of 6} per cent., whilst the Common Stock, which if 
the present prosperity of the Company continues will 
soon approach the dividend stage, is quoted at only 
203. The Norfolk Company serves very important 
coalfields and its large increase in net earnings is 


due to the flourishing condition of the iron and steel 


trades in the United States, which at present show no 
signs of flagging. 


The publication of Sir Alfred Milner’s strongly- 
worded despatch to Mr. Chamberlain on the position in 
the Transvaal has had a great effect in the City as well 
as throughout the country, and the half sceptical 
attitude which has hitherto prevailed in some circles 
with regard to the grievances of the Johannesburgers 
has been completely changed. It is felt that an official 
of Sir Alfred Milner’s sobriety of judgment and con- 
spicuous ability could not have spoken so strongly 
without very real and powerful justification, and there 
is no doubt that the belief in the gravity of the situa- 
tion is now quite universal in the City. On the other 
hand as there is now practically no speculative 
account open for the rise and Transvaal gold mining 
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shares here are mostly held by those who can stand 
any stress of political weather, prices, although they 
show moderate declines, will only go to panic level if 
Paris holders become seriously alarmed. Moreover, as 
Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch is three weeks old and his 
speech at Capetown after the Conference seems to show 
that since he wrote it the position is less strained, there 
is some disposition to believe that the firm attitude of 
the British Government and its determination to put an 
end to an intolerable situation are having their effect, and 
some see in the proposals Mr. Kruger has placed before 
the First Raad an evident desire on his part, in spite of 
all his brave words, to avoid pushing matters to an 
extremity. The serious feature of the situation is, how- 
ever, that the British Government cannot now recede 
from the position it has taken up, as ‘revealed by the 
reportof the Bloemfontein Conference and the publication 
of Sir Alfred Milner’s despatches, and that the only 
satisfactory solution of the present deadlock must 
be the submission of the Transvaal Executive to the 
British demands. Sir Alfred Milner has been care- 
ful to explain that he placed before Mr. Kruger the 
irreducible minimum which England requires and there 
is evidently to be no budging from that position. If 
Mr. Kruger submits all will be well. If he does not 
there is no doubt that the situation will become 
extremely grave. Powerful influences, both European 
and South African, are being brought to bear upon him 
to induce him to yield, but in the three or four weeks’ 
interregnum which must elapse before any further steps 
are taken by the British Government it will be impos- 
sible to foresee the ultimate outcome and the South 
African market will remain a prey to the varying 
rumours of thehour. Further unfavourable developments 
may cause another temporary set-back in prices, but 
whatever the event the undoubted value of the gold mines 
of the Transvaal remains, and even war cannot affect 
the richness of the banket reef of the Witwatersrand. 
A conflict between Great Britain and the South African 
Republic can only end in one way, and when it is ended 
those who have bought shares in the proved mines at 
the reduced prices due to the sensitiveness of the stock 
markets in times of political trouble will be richly re- 
warded for their temerity. Even now many favourable 
opportunities offer themselves of picking up cheap 
shares, and in the event of a further fall they will become 
more and more numerous. But only those who have 
the means to buy and take up the shares and to put 
them away until more favourable conditions supervene 
can be advised to venture into the Kaffir market at the 
present time. The outside or the inside speculator who 
ventures in beyond his depth runs a grave risk of utter 
disaster whether he operates for the rise or for the 
fall, for before settled weather again prevails in this 
department there may be numerous sudden and ex- 
treme fluctuations of which the most skilful operator 
will feel the effect. 


Amongst the deep level mines of the Rand, Jumpers 
Deep has been somewhat neglected by the market, and 
the present quoted price of 44 for the shares leaves a 
good deal of room for improvement. The mine started 
crushing in March, 1898, and to 30 September, 1898, 
obtained an average yield of 10°67 dwts. of fine gold per 
ton of ore crushed, and earned a profit on working of 
11s. 3a. During the first months, however, the working 
costs were very high, amounting to an average for the 
seven months of 33s. 7d. per ton; but since September 
last the average yield has maintained an average of 
about 12 dwts. bullion per ton, and the working ex- 
penses have been reduced to 28s. per ton. In the 
eight months which have already elapsed of the Com- 
pany’s financial year the total profits earned have 
amounted to £77,550, and with 20 new stamps by 
30 September next should reach at least £150,000, 
equivalent to a dividend of 25 per cent. This result is 
obtained with a mill of only 120 stamps, but the mine will 
ultimately be equipped with 200 stamps, and.working 
costs should with the full mill be reduced to at least 245. 
or 25s. per ton, when the annual profits may be 
safely estimated as at least £310,000 a year, equi- 
valent to dividends of 55 per cent. As with 
200 stamps the life of the mine will be not 
less than thirty years, and allowing therefore 2 per 
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cent. for amortisation, the shares will then be worth 
more than £6 to give a net yield to the investor of 
7 per cent., with the return of his capital, and nearly 
48 to give a net yield of 5 percent. Moreover the 
Company holds 37,000 shares in the Jupiter Mine, and 
has an option over 7,200 more at par. The value of this 
interest in the Jupiter cannot at present be accurately 
estimated, but it will eventually be considerable, and at 
their present price Jumpers Deep shares seem there- 
fore very cheap. A purchase of them for investment 
can scarcely fail to prove advantageous for those who 
can afford to wait a little. At the beginning of last 
year they stood as high as 53. 


The Royal Insurance Company receives a larger 
amount of premiums for fire insurance than any other 
office. For many years past its fire premiums have 
exceeded two millions sterling, and there are only five 
other insurance companies with a premium income 
exceeding half this amount. The report for 1898 shows 
the fire business to have been less satisfactory than 
usual, since the losses amounted to over 58 per cent. 
of the premiums and the expenses to nearly 35 per 
cent., together absorbing 93 per cent. of the premiums. 
We have to go back to 1893 to find a year leaving so 
small a margin of profit; but circumstances were at 
that time exceptional, as to a great extent they were 
also exceptional in 1898. These fluctuations in the profits 
of fire insurance companies supply an effective answer 
to those short-sighted people who are from time to 
time advocating the adoption of fire insurance by 
municipal authorities. If a company like the Royal, 
which is managed with conspicuous ability, can only 
earn a margin of profit amounting to 7 per cent. of the 
premiums, andin some years, such as 1893, actually work 
at a loss, it is not to be expected that amateurs at the 
business could conduct it successfully at lower rates. 
The Life department of the Royal is less important than 
its Fire business, but the reputation and connexions of 
the Company readily secure it a large amount of busi- 
ness at a small cost. Life policies for more than a 
million were issued during the year, and the total 
premium income amounted to £462,732, of which 
12°9 per cent. was absorbed in commission and ex- 
penses. Inasmuch as the Company sets aside over 20 
per cent. of the premiums for expenses, there is a 
margin of more than 7 per cent. as a contribution to 
surplus. In valuing its liabilities the office assumes 
that only 3 per cent. will be earned upon its funds, and 
as the actual yield amounted to 3} per cent., there is 
from this source also a useful balance to provide for 
bonuses. In the matter of claims the Company has 
fared better than most companies during last year. 
The claims fell short of the corresponding item in 1897 
by £60,000 and of 1896 by £30,000, whereas for one 
reason or another the life claims experienced by most 
officies in 1898 have been above the average of recent 
years. These facts point to the revelation of good 
results at the valuation which becomes due a few 
months hence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH HOUSE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


3 Westbourne Road, Sheffield, 12 June, 1899. 


Sir,—I beg leave to reply briefly to the reviewer of 
this book. 

The reviewer begins by saying that ‘‘ the early history 
of the English cottage—for that is really the subject of 
his book—must necessarily be largely a matter of con- 
jecture.” The book is divided into ten chapters, and 
five of these do not deal with ‘‘the English cottage,” 
or any kind of cottage. Moreover, the first five chapters 
are mainly concerned with what the Germans call the 
‘*bauernhaus,” and not with the ‘‘cottage.” The 
longest and most important chapter deals with “ the 
Church or Lord’s House.” This the reviewer does not 
mention. As regards ‘‘ conjecture,” the reviewer’s 
statement that ‘‘documentary records can hardly be 
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said to exist” is not correct. Documentary evidence 
abounds in old surveys and rolls, and is by no means 
absent from old authors. I quote it on nearly every 
age. 

after remarking that my ‘“‘ theory of evolution” is 
‘‘ sufficiently coherent to deserve examination,” the 
reviewer says that he finds it necessary “‘ to assail the 
frail foundation ” on which the ‘‘ theory” is constructed. 
He then makes a few remarks on ‘local labour,” 
dialect, and other things which require no reply from 
me, and ends by formulating the only specific charge 
on which his assault is founded. He objects to a com- 
parison that I have made between a house at Scrivelsby 
in Lincolnshire, which is supported by wooden ‘‘ forks,” 
and a stone-built, boat-shaped building, called an ‘‘ ora- 
tory,” in the West of Ireland. He has seen the photo- 
graphs in my book, and he admits that the two 
buildings ‘‘resemble each other externally.” But he 
rejects my opinion that the Irish building is ‘‘ merely 
a booth copied in stone,” and says ‘‘it is obviously 
nothing of the sort.” With all deference, I must beg 
leave to repeat and confirm my opinion. The contour 
of the roof of the Irish building is that of a lancet- 
shaped Gothic arch—a contour which could not 
have arisen from mere ‘‘corbelling over.” It could 
only have arisen by way of imitation of a common form 
of wooden house, anciently known as a “ hulc,” which 
resembled a ship or boat turned upside down. _Boat- 
shaped houses, built of stone, and copied from wooden 
booths, may still be seen on the west coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland. In one of these the wooden “‘ forks”’ at 
the gable ends are actually imitated in stone. An old 
Norse poem, written by a Dane or a Norwegian living 
in the British Isles, speaks of the house as the ‘‘ toft- 
ship,” or ‘‘ croft-ship ” (¢optar-ndkkvz). 

In order to show ‘‘ the radically different conditions of 
the respective problems,” we are told that ‘‘ the builder 
of the house at Scrivelsby had probably never seen a 
stone quarry.” But he must have seen the ancient stone 
church in that village. Was not this church built out 
of a neighbouring stone quarry ? 

It is not the fact that the ‘‘ inconvenient form of 
building ” exhibited in the fork-built house at Scrivelsby 
** necessitated as high a level of constructive skill as the 
vertical-walled cottage.” In the one case there was no 
horizontal thrust ; in the other the fear of collapse was 
always present. To build a house without the use of 
‘*forks” extending down to the ground was long 
regarded as a piece of difficult engineering. 

The fork-built or boat-shaped type of house—whether 
its original form was concealed by vertical walls or not 
—was not confined to ‘‘the counties between the 
Humber and the Mersey,” but was in general use 
throughout the Kingdom. Dr. Guest has vouched for 
its existence in the Southern counties. With the addi- 
tion of vertical walls Canon Atkinson has described it 
in North Yorkshire, and I have photographs and draw- 
ings which prove its existence in the South-Western 
counties. It is mentioned in the old Welsh laws. The 
boat-shaped type of house was lighter, cheaper, and 
more portable than any other, and there is plenty of 
evidence to show that the houses of the English 
peasantry were once regarded as moveable chattels, 
and were transported from one place to another. This 
was the kind of house which Palsgrave called bourde 
portable. For a case in-point I would refer to ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book,” i. 63.—I am, &c. S. O. Appy. 


A BRITISH COLONY. 


To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 
Dominica, B.W.I.: 31 May, 1899. 

Sir,—As a British colonist of some years’ standing, 
at present resident in a small portion of the Empire, 
where we are endeavouring to keep our heads 
above water, may I venture to bring to public notice 
the following peculiarities in connexion with our 
colony ? 

Nothing but publicity and public criticism can help 
us, and I would beg your assistance accordingly. 

The welfare of our colony is furthered :-— 

1. By a Governor, who has no personal knowledge 
whatever of the colony, beyond one mile from the port 
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of entry, at which the mail steamer calls, and whose 
visits do not make a sum total of ten days per annum. 

2. By a Chief Justice, who has not visited the colony 
for four years. 

. By a Colonial Engineer, whose duties are thus 
clearly defined : by the Federal Act, to be in charge of 
the public roads under the governor-in-chief : by the 
local Act, the public roads are declared to be in charge 
of a Road Board, locally constituted—the latter arrange- 
ment being now in vogue. 

4. By an Imperial grant for the purpose of road- 
making and opening up Crown lands. The preliminary 
survey of the proposed route, which does not exceed 36 
miles, is yet unfinished, having been commenced in 
October 1898. On the personal supervision of this 
work, the Colonial Engineer has not spent 21 days in 
toto, despite the fact that he has two clerks and a 
foreman of works at headquarters. The prospect of 
the road being made is remote, as the sum granted is 
insufficient, but, with work as at present, it would 
appear to be something more than remote. In the 
absence of any so-called ‘‘ Imperial” work, the duties 
of the Colonial Engineer appear to be light, so much so 
that the office was for some years in abeyance. 

5. By a locally constituted Road Board, which has 
authority to direct work on the roads and to pass 
accounts. This the Board is able to do, in spite of the 
fact that its individual members have not been over the 
roads in question for a period of from ten to twenty 
years or more. 

Turning to a few local facts of less interest, we 
possess :— 

1. A market place, the funds for the erection of which 
were given by an Englishman, the work being executed 
by the P. W. Department. The building is a mixture 
of Grecian and Humphreys’ architecture, and is of such 
service that, since its erection two years previously, it 
has remained untenanted. 

2. Ten rivers, which are dangerous to cross on foot 
or on horseback, and some dozen iron bridges which 
are lying round the coast in various parts, and which 
are lasting monuments, as they lie in the sand, of the 
crass ignorance of incompetent officials, appointed by 
home authorities. 

The list can be lengthened indefinitely, but it is 
weary work to detail such abuses. 

In conclusion, we eat Danish butter, import American. 
bread-stuffs, &c. ; but our loyalty is undoubted and 
staunch. We form but a very small jewel in the 
Imperial Crown, but a little burnishing with the powder 
of common sense, by those who have charge of our 
affairs at home, would make the jewel all the brighter, 
and would put some heart in those who are struggling 
for the empire and themselves in a distant land.—I am, 
sir, &c. ‘© A CoLonistT.” 


THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 
Salford : 12 June, 1899. 

S1r,— One practical consideration suggested by the 
article on ‘‘ Half-Time and Education” in last week’s 
REvVIEw is that of the training of elementary teachers. 
If they are to ‘‘ aim at introducing the moral methods 
and humanistic training of the public school,” they 
themselves must pass through a course of education 
similar to that through which the public schoolmaster 
passes, with perhaps an additional preliminary training 
in the art of teaching, received during apprenticeship. | 

The technique of their profession the teachers already 
possess; it will be long before the other and wider 
course is open to them, if it ever will be ; but even now 
an alternative to the residential training seminary is in 
existence. I refer to the day training departments 
now attached to universities and university colleges 
throughout the land by means of which the student, 
while earning the Government certificate, can at the 
same time receive a liberal education and become 
acquainted with other than elementary teachers. 

When the question of increasing training college 
accommodation becomes more prominent the general 
advantage of the day over the residential colleges 
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should be borne in mind. At present the residential 
colleges are not only confined to elementary teachers ; 
they are also for the most part sectarian, and the studies 
pursued in them are usually restricted to the Government 
syllabuses, which, although calling for thoroughness, 
are the reverse of wide, and form a poor basis for a two 
years’ course of study ; and even in those colleges in 
which a proportion of the students read for degrees 
they are not reaping the full benefits of University life 
and education ; they are only preparing for its examina- 
tions. 

But the demand for increased accommodation is great 
and we are threatened with training colleges which may 
rest on an even narrower basis than those at present in 
existence; for instance, a School-Board college has been 
discussed, and by passing its ex-pupil teachers through 
this college, the Board would have a continuous hold 
over its victims from the age of three to the retiring age 
of sixty-five ! 

Happily however other and wider views also prevail. 
Thus Mr. Yoxall, speaking at the Cambridge Confer- 
ence of the National Union of Teachers, said that he 
‘could conceive of nothing better for the education of 
the country than that the coming generation of school 
teachers should be enabled to have their training in the 
college of a University like that,” an opinion with which 
the Vice-Chancellor cordially agreed. And while 
teachers are thus striving after a wider education, they 
are also turning a more critical eye upon their A/ma 
Mater. For instance there is now running through the 
‘*Schoolmaster”” an interesting correspondence in 
which the value of a Training College course as a 
means of gaining additional skill in teaching is very 
freely discussed ; while it seems to be pretty generally 
conceded that, from a purely educational point of view, 
as regards the development of both intellect and 
character, the student years of study might very well be 
spent elsewhere. Many of the pupil-teachers who take 
the highest places in the Queen’s Scholarship or College 
Entrance Examination have discovered this, and prefer 
a day toa residential college course, and as a result 
some day colleges are able even now to take first-class 
students only, and thus to prove that they are the 
colleges of the future.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK J. ADKINS. 


“DISASTERS AT SEA AND THEIR CAUSES.” 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
14 June, 1899. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. J. P. Davies has utterly failed to 
grasp the method of accomplishing the object of the 
submarine “Indicator,” and to use an appropriate 
nautical expression is ‘‘ quite at sea.” Had his letter 
appeared in a less influential journal than your own, I 
should have ignored it, but as it may have caused 
erroneous impressions, I beg to be permitted to point 
out that his imputation of impracticability is most un- 
justifiable. By alluding to the cable of the ‘“ Indi- 
cator” as ‘tropes, each of which is to be grappled 
when danger is feared,” Mr. Davies implies a com- 
plicated network, which does not exist. 

He speaks of ‘‘ the false sense of security which leads 
to catastrophes in spite of modern safeguards,” when 
by a moment’s reflection (providing his experience 
is adequate to enable him to form a reliable opinion), 
he must admit that the so-called ‘‘modern safe- 
guards” are no security whatever, the most recent 
proof of which was prominently brought out at the 
recent Board of Trade ‘‘Inquiry” ve the ‘“ Stella.” 
To trust to the ‘‘ Three L’s,” log, lead and look-out, 
and erring human beings, as suggested, is simply to 
court such disasters as those alluded to. 

Mr. Davies considers ‘‘the small number of cases 
where disaster occurs, compared with the number of 
safe arrivals, is small,” but he cannot be cognisant of 
the fact that according to the Board of Trade Returns 
for the year ending 30 June, 1897 (none more recent 


have been printed), no less than 2,453 strandings 
occurred on the coasts of the United Kingdom, in 
twelve months, involving the sacrifice of hundreds of 
lives and a tonnage of 2,145,605, valued at hundreds of 
thousands of pounds sterling. This being the case, 
the indifference displayed by the authorities and the 
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apathetic way in which they deal with the subject and 
ignore possible improvements and remedies, are, in my 
opinion, nothing less than criminal. 

Inventions or improvements do not always emanate 
from those who are most closely and intimately con- 
nected with the objects they apply to, but on the 
contrary it frequently happens that they come from a 
comparative ‘‘ outsider :” e.g. the celebrated sounding 
apparatus by Lord Kelvin has been almost universally 
adopted, and notwithstanding the fact that it was 
invented by such a genius, there is no doubt that its 
adoption was not accomplished without great difficulties 
and delay notwithstanding the proposal emanated from 
one whose previous accomplishments as an inventor 
were extensively known. There are always sufficient 
difficulties to overcome in introducing desirable changes, 
however beneficial they may be, especially where 
‘* Authorities ” are concerned, without raising fictitious 
or imaginary ones. 

This matter is a question of life and death, and ought 
to be seriously considered, and I trust you will oblige 
me with space on this account.—Yours truly, 

‘* HOPEFUL.” 


SMALL-POX IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


12 June, 1899. 

Sir,—The allusion to this subject in the SatuRDAY 
Review of 10 June prompts one, with your kind per- 
mission, to refer to it. The small-pox mortality of 
England before Jenner is not known, there being no 
official registration previous to 1838. To estimate the 
whole of England and Wales by the Bills of Mortality, 
from a city so exceedingly insanitary as London (the 
method usually adopted) as fairly representing that of 
country towns, villages, and rural districts, is, therefore, 
utterly misleading. The alleged small-pox mortality 
previous to vaccination is much exaggerated, and no 
two authorities agree in their estimate. Small-pox 
inoculation, then in favour with the medical profession, 
was responsible for a great deal of it. The late 
Dr. Farr, one of the greatest statisticians of our 
time, says that in twenty years, from 1780 to 1799, 
the average annual deaths from small-pox in London 
were 1,740. The disease, he says, began to grow 
less fatal before vaccination was discovered, indicating, 
together with the diminution of fever, the general im- 
provement in health then taking place. And Professor E. 
M. Crookshank, M.D., in his instructive evidence before 
the Royal Vaccination Commission, said (q. 10,708) : 
‘I wish to draw attention to the fact that Dr. Farr’s 
statistics bear out the evidence of contemporary litera- 
ture.” Dr. Alfred R. Wallace, F.R.S., in his essay 
‘Vaccination a Delusion,” says: ‘‘The facts well 
known to every inquirer are: that the very highest 
small-pox mortality in a year was 3,992 (in London) in 
1772, while in 1871 (18 years after the introduction of 
compulsory vaccination) it was 7,912 in London, or 
more than double, and in the same year, in England 
and Wales, it was 23,000.” The epidemic form of 
various diseases which flourished amidst the unwhole- 
some conditions prevailing when small-pox was so 
rife, is now practically extinct, having been got rid of 
by the ameliorations incident to a higher development 
of civilisation, viz. drainage, improved dwellings, 
better food, purer water, and less overcrowding. 
Those diseases are the plague, jail fever, black death, 
scurvy, and sweating sickness. And amongst the 
dreadful epidemic plagues of former centuries, it is a 
curious fact that small-pox, for which a special and 
alleged infallible antidote is provided and enforced at 
an enormous cost, should be the only one that now 
affrights us.—Your obedient servant, 

Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 


[Mr. Williamson’s letter is an instance of the tendency 
prevalent among anti-vaccinators, as we noted, to rely 
on the historical argument and to lay undue stress on 
doubtful statistics. He quotes from Wallace an ap- 
parent doubling of the deaths from small-pox in 1871 
as compared with 1772; he omits to note that within 
that period the population of London had increased 
at least five-fold.—-Ep. S.R.] 
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REVIEWS. 
THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA. 


“Russia in Asia: a Record and a Study.” By Alexis 
Krausse. London: Grant Richards. 1899. 
R. KRAUSSE’S most obvious shortcomings are 
that he is prejudiced against Russia; that he is 
confused, long-winded and addicted to vain repetitions ; 
that he often suits his facts to his theories instead of 
contenting himself with plain ratiocination. But his 
book deserves much patient attention, as his facts have 
evidently been collected with considerablecare and his 
conclusions often bear scrutiny. Russia is and must 
remain an Asiatic Empire; it is in Asia that she will 
work out her destinies or fall into her decline; and to 
watch her extraordinary development there affords 
alone a liberal education in foreign affairs. During the 
last four hundred years a Muscovite kingdom of half 
a million square miles has developed into a vast Russian 
Empire of eighteen times that area, the advance being 
constant and ‘‘no single instance of any important 
withdrawal from territory already occupied” being on 
record. ‘‘ The history of Russia,” says Mr. Krausse, 
“is, in short, a chronicle of aggression, of conquest, 
and of absorption.” 
The main problems suggested by these facts are how 
far such rapid expansion is beneficial, how far it is 


- permanent, and whether the means which made it 


XUM 


possible are deserving and capable of imitation. 
According to Mr. Krausse, the prosperity of a country 
depends far more on the population than on the area; 
we should have preferred to measure it by the effective- 
ness of the occupation. It may seem extravagant to 
urge that an occupation can be effective when the 
population ranges only from three souls per square 
mile in the whole Empire to one per square mile in 
Siberia; but the frontiers are evidently scientific and 
afford protection during development. Indeed, with 
the exception of Afghanistan, the whole gigantic 
borderland is fringed by weak and effete peoples, who 
not only offer no menace, but remain an easy prey 
against the moment when Russia may be tempted to 
yet further expansion. So far the gigantic advance 
has been made not only with a minimum of fighting 
but without ever a conflict with a first-class Power. 
Such European wars as Russia has engaged in were 
independent of her policy of expansion, the key-note of 
which has been to explain and withdraw whenever a 
serious protest has menaced war, but to neglect no 
opportunity of wriggling forward in secret and con- 
fronting rivals with accomplished facts. 

How far the advance of Russia has been to the ad- 
vantage of humanity must remain a moot point which 
each will solve for himself according to his particular 
political philosophy. Lord Curzon expressed the opinion 
“that Russia has by devious and often dishonourable 
means achieved a successful and a salutary end.” Mr. 
Krausse attempts an impartial summary of ‘‘ the debit 
and credit sides of the Russian account in Asia,” but 
scarcely does justice to many benefits which are inci- 
dental rather than premeditated. He is of course right 
in dwelling severely upon the ‘‘ record of savage war- 
fare, accompanied by much cruelty, the development of 
a corruption in government previously unknown, and 
an absence of any attempt to educate or improve the 
condition of the newly-made subjects of the Tsar.” 
The barbarism of Russian conquest has been too readily 
condoned or at least ignored by those who hesitate at 
no extravagance of language in condemnation of the 
Armenians’ slaughterers and would welcome the esta- 
blishment of Russian administrators in their stead. 
Such hasty sentimentalists should study the official 
records of General Kaufmann’s campaign against the 
Yomud Turkomans in 1873 and General Skobeleff’s 
massacre of the Tekkes in 1881. The Yomuds were 
‘a comparatively peaceful tribe who had exhibited 
much hospitality to Russian surveying expeditions in 
the steppes and who bore the reputation for honesty and 
straightforwardness . . . faithful friends in time of 
peace and brave enemies in time of war.” Kauf- 
mann only attacked them because he had not had 
his fill of fighting and he thirsted for additional honours 
and decorations. The Yomuds were eager to receive 
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the Russians in a friendly spirit and satisfy every 
demand, but he ordered complete extermination without 
pausing for a plausible pretext. ‘‘ For five days the 
steppe was turned into a shambles. The Yomuds, 
young and old, men, women and children, harassed and 
wearied by the hunting, outnumbered by their perse- 
cutors, were cut down and murdered on sight. The 
sands became dotted in all directions with mutilated 
corpses, with here and there a puling infant weeping 
over its dead mother, or dying of its own wounds.” 
Well may this be stigmatised as ‘‘one of the biggest 
crimes which have been committed in modern history.” 
‘*Without provocation or excuse, these inhuman 
butchers devoted themselves to the outraging of 
women, the slaughter of suckling babes, and the 
massacre of unarmed men.” The tragedy of Geok 
Tepe was on an even larger scale. Every attempt at 
surrender had been ignored and ruthless orders were 
given to concede no quarter. ‘‘ Men, women and 
children were killed by the pursuers, the number of slain 
being estimated by Skobeleff at 8,o00. In his report on 
the campaign he puts the total number of Tekkes slain 
during the siege at 20,000.” This, says Lord Curzon, 
was ‘‘not a rout but a massacre, not a defeat but an 
extirpation ;” ‘‘the soldiers,” Mr. Krausse proceeds, 
““cut down the fugitives wherever they found them, 
leaving the dead upon the plain mown down as if with 
a scythe, men and women, children and infants all 
dead, many frightfully mutilated in the cause of the 
civilising spread of Russian influence.” It must always 
be remembered to the honour of Alexander III. that one 
of his first acts on coming to the throne was to order 
the immediate cessation of this gross butchery. 
Mr. Krausse might perhaps have found extenuation 
for some Russian cruelty by drawing attention to 
the character and methods of the enemy, but in the 
cases we have quoted even that excuse is wanting. 
Moreover, emphasis is needed upon the sins both of 
omission and commission which attend the Russian 
advance, because it is a favourite contention of those 
who covet India that natives are oppressed and de- 
spoiled by our rule, whereas Russia is always an 
emancipator. 

The importance of Mr. Krausse’s book lies in his 
clear summary of Russia’s tactics in Central Asia and 
of her designs upon India. He adduces many weighty 
reasons for his opinion that India is impregnable save 
through Afghanistan, and he sounds an impressive note 
of warning as to a scheme to occupy Herat. He points 
out very convincingly that, but for an intention to 
invade India through Afghanistan, the vast expenditure 
of life and treasure in Central Asia would offer no 
promise of an adequate return either now or hereafter. 
Ever since the days of Peter the Great, Russia has 
cast a covetous eye upon India, being chiefly 
allured by exaggerated rumours of the wealth to be 
acquired there. Various programmes have been for- 
mulated from time to time, but none with any definite 
promise of success until Skobeleff realised in 1878 that 
Herat is the key of the avenue. Attempts have been 
made to secure Persia, but our vigilance has thwarted 
them and, even were they successful, we should still 
have an opportunity of making a good fight. This is 
not the case with Afghanistan. Once that country was 
in the hands of the Russians, the difficulties of main- 
taining their base and victualling their army would be 
removed, and we should come to a simple trial of 
strength. So far the Afghans have been loyal in their 
alliance with us and, if we remain also vigilant and loyal 
towards them, we have nothing to fear. But if ever our 
attention is engaged elsewhere, the Russians will cer- 
tainly creep into Herat and we -may be hard put to it 
There is indeed much to be said 
in favour of our attempting a friendly occupation of 
Afghanistan or at least contributing to the fortification 
of Herat, which is not now strong enough to stand 
against a modern scientific siege. 

Mr. Krausse thinks the issue will eventually be 
decided by the chances of English party government, 
and it is accordingly of extreme importance that the 
electorate should appreciate how much depends upon 
the permanence of strong and resolute Ministers in 
power. The book is especially valuable by reason of 
the great skill with which so large and exhaustive a 
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work has been brought up to date, and students of the 
Afghan question are more than usually fortunatein finding 
the very latest information. It appears that the Russians 
are eagerly awaiting the death of Abdur Rahman, who 
cannot live many months. The disputes over the succes- 
sion may well provoke a crisis, in which all our firmness 
will be necessary to counteract the intrigues of our 
rivals. With reference to these intrigues and Russian 
methods generally, Mr. Krausse has some useful reflec- 
tions. ‘*The plain truth of the matter is,” says he, 
“that in her every contest with Russia England has 
been beaten, not by the strength and resources of her 
rival, but by the weakness and incapacity of her own 
rulers. The Government of England, catering for a 
community largely leavened with theorists and faddists, 
shrinks from the adoption of any course which, how- 
ever it might protect the interests of the country, might 
give offence to a portion of the electorate.” We are, 
moreover, very badly served in the matter of informa- 
tion and our diplomatists succumb to the simplest 
tricks of their own trade. As Mr. Krausse points out, 
‘*the complaints so frequently urged against the 
policy of Russia, on the ground of its consummate 
dishonesty, are but an admission of incapacity on the 
part of our rulers to cope with them. And for such 
there can be no excuse. Allowing, in accordance with 
the insular view, that Russian methods are lacking in 
honesty, . . . we have plenty of dishonest people to 
deal with at home, but we take legal means to cope 
with them, and in the result we minimise their power 
for mischief.” We do not go so far with him as to 
agree that we ought to imitate Russian methods, even 
though he be right, which we take leave to doubt, in 
asserting that ‘‘in our campaign against crime we 
descend, through the medium of the officers of the law, 
to the pettiest of deceptions, the meanest of snares, in 
order to inveigle the evil-doer and secure his conviction.” 
But we are convinced that it is imperative, in the 
interests of our imperial tuture, that we should keep 
our eyes open very wide, recollecting always the moral 
of the old Quaker proverb—** If thy friend deceive thee 
once, shame on him; if thy friend deceive thee twice, 
shame on thee.” 


THE REFORMATION SETTLEMENT. 


“‘The Reformation Settlement examined in the Light 
of History and Law.” By Canon Malcolm 
MacColl. London: Longmans. 1899. 


 Blggeane MacCOLL is an acute and distinguished 
combatant in many fields. He sustains his high 
reputation in the substantial volume which he has con- 
tributed to the formidable mass of polemical literature 
which has grown out of the ‘‘ Crisis in the Church.” 
We desire to state at ‘once and plainly the value we 
attach to this book. It is timely, learned, extremely 
interesting, and—considering the, circumstances of its 
composition—remarkably moderate. It has, we are 
informed, already exercised a salutary influence in 
political circles: we think it is competent to do much 

ood, to clear away many delusions, and facilitate a 
juster and wiser discussion of Church questions. We 
state this at the outset in order to leave ourselves free, 
without risk of misconception, to call attention to points 
in which we find ourselves compelled to join issue with 
the author. 

The title of the book hardly indicates its character. 
‘*The Reformation Settlement examined in the Light 
of History and Law” suggests a consecutive and de- 
tailed account of the process, protracted over 130 
years (1529-1662), and proceeding in the spheres of law, 
politics, ceremonial, and theology, which we conveni- 
ently describe as the Reformation, and which did result 
in the creation of the Church of England as we know 
it. This, however, is not at all the plan followed by 
Canon MacColl. He is evidently concerned mainly 
with the questions which have loomed largest in the fog 
of recent controversy: he is disdainful of order and 
arrangement in order that he may the better arrest the 
interest of a public pre-occupied with certain matters, 
some of which have but a slight connexion with “ the 
Reformation Settlement.” The titles of some of the 
chapters have a faint relation to either law or history. 
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Suggestive and valuable, indeed, these chapters are, 
but they interrupt the constitutional argument, and 
make it a difficult task to appraise the considerations 
which bear on the real subject under discussion. The 
interest and usefulness of the book are largely 
increased by an excusable contempt of that arrange. 
ment of materials and relevancy of comment 
which Canon MacColl would be the first to admit 
are the indispensable conditions of historical composi- 
tion. We cannot too highly commend the chapters on 
those vexed questions—Sacerdotalism, Auricular Con- 
fession and the Intermediate State. The author is not 
unconscious of the formidable risks which are associated 
necessarily with the Confessional, but he has a wide 
knowledge of history and a large and various acquaint- 
ance with human life, and these have taught him that 
there are deeper and more respectable roots of that 
ancient and universal institution than the craft, or 
ambition, or depravity of an ecclesiastical caste. He 
does not perhaps, in his just and natural indignation at 
Protestant brutality, allow enough for the real dangers 
of exaggeration involved in the practice of private con- 
fession. It is true that high-minded clergymen will 
shrink from a ministry so humbling, so perilous, and 
so profoundly sad; but does he sufficiently remember 
that the same motives which will induce such clergymen 
to overcome their reluctance will continually operate as 
incitements to press and magnify the virtue and obliga- 
tion of confession? We have noticed in many cases 
the working of this tendency towards exaggeration: 
and there is always this formidable fact to be reckoned 
with, that the standing model of the Confessional, as 
well in its principles as in its practice, is the Roman, 
and that is a compulsory system. This greatly in- 
creases the strength of Canon MacColl’s argument for 
official regulation of the Confessional in the English 
Church. We emphatically endorse his protest against 
the existing situation. ‘‘ Nothing can be worse than 
the present state of things, and it says mygh, for the 
purity and discretion of our clergy that no scandal has 
arisen from it. There is not the slightest check upon 
the youngest and most inexperienced curate except his 
own sense of what is right. By the common law of 
the Church, recognised in our Prayer Book, every 
incumbent is entitled to hear the confessions of those 
who come to him. But no other priest has a right to 
hear confessions without the bishop’s license. Would 
it not be better to recognise facts and regularise what 
the Church permits? Voluntary confessions cannot be 
prevented, but they may be and ought to be :put under 
proper restrictions, so that all danger may be reduced 
to a minimum.” 

We cannot go with Canon MacColl in his version of 
the Reformation. He seems dangerously to underesti- 
mate the gravity of the change involved in the final 
breach with the Papacy. It is only part of the truth, 
and not the most important part, that the Reformation 
was ‘‘a struggle between the Crown of England and 
the Tiara of Rome.” In external aspect the political 
revolt may at the time have obscured the moral and 
theological ; but the latter were bound up in the former 
and gave it strength and permanence. Canon MacColl 
still holds to the theory of English Church History which 
was developed by the Caroline apologists, popularised 
by the Tractarians, sanctioned (in some measure) by the 
great authority of Bishop Stubbs ; but that theory can- 
not be maintained. Professor Maitland has destroyed 
it in the sphere of constitutional law ; every step in the 
advance of historical knowledge confirms his position. 
According to medizwval ideas obedience to the Papacy 
was inseparable from the idea of orthodox Christianity ; 
those ideas, it may be argued, were mistaken, and 
therefore breach with the Papacy does not involve the 
fatal consequences of schism and heresy ; that is the 
necessary assumption of a Reformed Church. It is not 
possible to maintain the legitimacy of the Reformation 
on the basis of medizval doctrine or practice. The 
Reformers were far from adventuring that defence of 
their proceedings. They denounced the Pope as 
‘** Antichrist”’ and the Mass as ‘‘idolatry.” Canon 
MacColl, in common with most High Churchmen, seems 
to attribute too great an importance to the Caroline 
divines. They are not the sole, we doubt if they are the 
most authoritative, exponents of the Reformation No 
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doubt their learning, their attractive personal character, 
their pathetic fortunes commend them to the admiration 
of posterity ; their theory of the Church was digni- 
fied, coherent, in a sense historical, always sus- 
tained by learning and expounded by rare eloquence ; 
it is natural to take them for what they claim to be, 
the true representatives of the English Reformation : 
but in truth they were nothing of the kind. They came 
on the scene when the great issues of the Reformation 
had been decided, when the decision had passed into 
the assumptions of English thought. They inherited 
the fruits of victory over that ‘‘ politico-religious polity ” 
which Canon MacColl trenchantly describes as ‘‘ the 
most marvellous creation of human craft and literary 
forgeries that the world has ever seen.” The heroes of 
that victory were the Puritans. They were narrow, 
fanatical, unreasonably prejudiced : it is difficult to read 
with patience their protests against vestments, and 
their coarsely violent denunciations of Bishops and 
liturgy : but revolutions are not made with rose-water. 
The Puritan instinct was just. In order to be permanent 
the English Reformation could not be limited, as 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth laboured to limit it, to the 
sphere of politics ; it had to run its course in the spheres 
of discipline and doctrine. Canon MacColl is unjust to 
the Puritans. Their virtues were their own: their 
vices were largely inherited. He gives the impression 
that the hideous confusion and immorality of the earlier 
years of Elizabeth’s reign were the fruits of Puritan 
fanaticism : but surely the contemporary accounts do 
not justify this. It was no doubt the case that the 


general breaking-up of the medieval system, the sudden - 


cessation of coercive moral discipline over great sections 
of the people, to which no other discipline was intel- 
ligible, the violent contempt poured upon the venerable 
objects of popular respect, the dissolution of more than 
eight hundred religious foundations with many circum- 
stances of brutality, the bewildering alterations in wor- 
ship and creed, tended to shake the foundations of public 
morality and in many individuals created a revolting 
combination of sensuality and religious zeal. The 
Puritans themselves bewailed and condemned their 
hypocritical allies, and it is not just to hold them respon- 
sible for scandals which they lamented and denounced. 
“‘ Amongst their ranks ’—observes that model of judi- 
cial historians, Dr. S. R. Gardiner—‘‘ were to be found 
some of the most learned men and ablest preachers in 
England.” Burleigh and, later, Bacon urged their 
claims to considerations specifically on the score of their 
moral atid spiritual excellence. They were the pro- 
genitors of the generation which overthrew Church and 
Crown in the next age, and which certainly was not 
lacking in robust moral character. 

Canon MacColl’s lengthy discussion of the Ornaments 
Rubric does not altogether satisfy us. He wholly fails 
to explain why the Canons of 1604 tacitly ignore the 
requirements of the Rubric, which on his showing were 
universally understood and very generally obeyed : and 
he does nothing to remove the difficulty involved in his 
theory that the Restoration divines reinstated the 
Elizabethan Rubric with the deliberate intention of 
enforcing it. The Judicial Committee does not cut a 
creditable figure in ecclesiastical cases, but no fair- 
minded person can read Lord Selborne’s account of 
the decision in the Folkestone case and doubt either 
that it was given honestly, or that it had very strong 
justifications. Many of the extracts from Puritan 
writers adduced by Canon MacColl to show that the 
vestments were generally worn do not seem very con- 
vincing. The surplice was just as abhorrent to the 
thoroughgoing Puritan as the chasuble or the cope, 
and probably seemed to him just as superstitious and 
eloquent of sacerdotalism. He denounced all vest- 
ments indiscriminately, and his language must not be 
taken too accurately. Certainly their Lordships of the 
Judicial Committee said nothing but the truth when 
they observed that ‘‘ for nearly two centuries succeed- 
ing 1662, the public and official acts of the bishops and 
clergy of the Church, and of all other persons, were 
inconsistent with the supposition that the Rubric of 
1662 had made any change in the law.” And it is 
admitted that the Canons of 1604 must be taken to 
tepresent the law. 

e have left ourselves no space to notice the vigorous 
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and incisive letter with which the book is prefaced. 
Sir W. Harcourt will appreciate with amused surprise 
the tribute paid to his sincerity at the expense of his 
knowledge, his prudence, and his fair play. The con- 
cluding chapters on ‘‘ Anglican and Roman Orders” 
and ‘‘ The Prisoner of the Vatican: a Chapter of Secret 
History,” have but an indirect connexion with the thesis 
of the book, but in themselves are both valuable and 
interesting. Canon MacColl does well to recall to the 
public mind the character of the antagonism between 
the Churches of England and Rome; for among the 
consequences of domestic controversy not the least 
probable or the least pernicious is the unreasoning 
disgust with their own communion which it breeds in 
the minds of devout Anglicans. Such disgust is the 
best condition in the world for the projects of the 
Roman proselytiser. 


‘ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR.” 


‘* The Solitary Summer.” By the Author of ‘‘ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” London: Macmillan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

WE have seldom read more pleasant and creditable 

specimens of characteristic feminine writing of 
the day than ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden” 
and ‘‘ The Solitary Summer.” For convenience’ sake 
we will speak of the author as Elizabeth, for (unless 
she be unreasonably deceptive) she has evidently made 
us a present, in these two charming volumes, of her 
own intimate and complete records of experiences and 
sensations, which, though not of unusual interest, are 
treated with an unusually sure touch and graceful 
technique. 

Constrained by love for her garden, Elizabeth is 
impelled to write about it, and fortunately finds herself 
possessed of an adequate mode of expression. We 
cannot concede to her writing that somewhat indefinite 
and rare quality, style; her manner is lacking in 
distinction and her phrases in polish, and the material 
is put together in too rambling a fashion to satisfy 
one’s sense of proportion. When her diction is most 
easy, flowing and natural, one is conscious that it is 
the ease of difficulties avoided not overcome, and that 
the pleasant rivulet has many shallows, and is often 
perilously near running dry. Though Elizabeth has 
not yet attained to style, she has nevertheless too much 
intelligence to be given over to the mere stylishness 
affected by many of her fellow-writers, the sacrifice of 
sense to arrangement, those amazing word-posturings 
which have hardly made their superficial appeal to the eye 
and the ear before the sentence is rejected of the under- 
standing. True she has the weakness of the day for sur- 
prises, little ingenuities of expression, unexpected effects 
designed to make the reader pause and speculate ; but 
she is truthful and sincere within her limits and never 
descends to mere juggling. Having an alert and 
observant intelligencé she has plenty to say about many 
subjects and says it with a cheerful agreeable discursive- 
ness, salted with humour, and contained by good sense, 
on a pleasant level of readableness. A little above this 
level is her description of a small hour in June, spent in 
the garden, between darkness and sunrise. The 
following condensed quotations do not unfortunately 
give a just effect of the whole. ‘‘ Yesterday morning I 
got up at 3 o'clock . . . and passed out into a 
wonderful unknown world. I stood motionless on the 
steps, frightened by the awful purity of nature when all 
the sin and ugliness is shut up and asleep and there is 
nothing but the beauty left. It was quite light, yet a 
bright moon hung in the cloudless grey-blue sky, the 
flowers were all awake saturating the air with scent, 
and a nightingale sat on a hornbeam quite close to me, 
in loud raptures at the coming of the sun. . . . I went 
down the path, brushing the rockets drowsy with dew, 
the larkspurs rearing their spikes of heavenly blue 
against the sky, and huge poppies like splashes of blood 
amongst the greys and blues and faint pearly whites of 
the innocent new-born day. . . . There were no clouds, 
and presently while I watched the sun came up quickly 
out of the rye, a great, bare, red ball, and the grey of 
the field turned yellow, and long shadows lay upon the 
grass and the wet flowers flashed out diamonds.” She 
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appreciates some part at any rate of the mystery of the 
waiting world when the day is at hand—when the 
heavy feverish silence of the thick night full of black 
fears and guilty secrets, of awakened anguish and 
despairing stupor gives place to the peace and stillness 
of expectancy brought by the first envoy of the sun on 
a pale shaft of light. Elizabeth’s garden does not seem 
to be much more attractive than a flower show; it was 
a mere nursery of unwilling froward plants, delightful 
in scent and colour; we should prefer a formal plea- 
saunce with terraces, colonnades of arching rose-trees, 
pedestals and balustrades, fantastic trees, and peacocks, 
as a setting for a woman of taste. 

Left to herself Elizabeth would spend all her days in 
her garden and she takes immense credit to herself for 
her preference. She could be content, so she says, with 
a pot of geraniums, a piece of bread and a book. She 
has by the way a delightful house, an indulgent 
husband, three nice children, a carriage and other 
luxuries, but all these play a small part in her life com- 
pared with her ‘‘sweet sly pansies,” ‘‘ gay tulips,” 
breathless white lilies” and the ‘‘ jolly dandelions ” 
whom she has saved from the gardener ‘‘and who 
dig each other in their little ribs and whisper ‘ Here 
comes Elizabeth ; she’s a good sort, ain’t she ?’” Like 
most lovers of nature she is proud of her simple tastes, 
and while indulging her sensuous passion for flowers 
and revelling like any healthy animal in the delights of 
fresh air and the contact of the soft grass and the fresh- 
smelling earth, in the intoxication of sweet scents and 
sounds and colours, she looks around for admiration, 
and casts contemptuous glances over her garden wall 
at the insensate world around. In converse with her 
neighbours she is forced to be silent lest her ecstasies be 
received with stony disapproval and misapprehension. 
She takes her consolation in loud thanksgiving that 
she is not as other women are, for she has also (as she is 
careful to inform us) a pretty taste in books, whereas 
the German ladies of her acquaintance only care for 
hats and eating. There are some amusing sketches of 
the people who disturb the peace of her summer, the 
little humble patronised Lutheran parson, the beautiful 
shining but tiresome officers who are quartered on them 
in September for ‘‘ a fortnight of horror,” the cost of 
whose keep has been carefully under-estimated by the 
Government ; and the poor, stolid, immoral villagers 
whom an intermittent philanthropy sends her forth to 
visit when her garden is less pleasant than usual. 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


‘* Hawaii Nei.” By Mabel Clare Craft. San Francisco: 
Doxey. 1899. 
POWEVER much we may wonder at the energy 

' and enterprise of Americans, we do not look to 
them for much altruism or disinterested sentiment. Ac- 
cordingly a generously sympathetic appreciation of affairs 
at Hawaii comes as a peculiarly welcome surprise from 
San Francisco, and we may rest assured that any 
endorsement of our own views cannot be due to national 
prejudices. Indeed Mrs. Craft has evidently experienced 
a struggle in bringing herself to expose the short- 
comings of her countrymen, and much credit must be 
accorded to the courage as well as to the political 
perspicacity and sense of right which have prompted so 
significant and useful a book. 

Before recent events, Hawaii was ‘‘a perfect feudal 
State,” where everyone was happy and contented and 
where progress, if slow, was sure and suitable to local 
needs. But the simple well-being of the islands under 
a benevolent and popular native despotism did not 
satisfy the ambitions of the traders or the ideals of 
the missionaries. ‘‘The men who went to Hawaii to 
teach the native the way in which he should go, began 
by being the power behind the throne,” and ended 
as power in front of it. ‘‘To their cross-eyed mental 
vision all pleasure was unholy ... Everywhere the 
most determined effort was made to graft the civilisa- 
tion of New England upon this land of the banana and 
the coco-palm. . . . Surf-bathing was no part of the 
New England curriculum, and bathing au naturel was’ 
wicked. . . . Thetrouble with the missionary plan here, 
as in most places, was that it purposed to establish out 
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of hand a scheme of civilisation for which the islanders 
were all unprepared. It was as if England had skipped 
from John to Victoria. The result was that the islanders 
were plunged into the swift, unaccustomed current, and 
speedily ingulfed. The natives died in shoals. . . . As 
fast as they were ready, they passed on to the better 
and more kindly world for which they had been pre- 
pared, and no one stopped to consider whether it was 
better to be a live savage than a dead Christian. As 
the native population grew less and less, the only 
recognition of the fact was a pious whisper that God’s 
will should be done.” The first thing to shock the mis. 
sionaries was that, but for an ample skirt made of 
vegetable fibres, ‘‘ rustling like the cast-off skins of ten 
thousand serpents,” or a mantle of canary-skins, the 
native went about unclothed. So they, ‘or their 
relatives and friends from New England, opened stores” 
and sold him hideous, shapeless garments, such as the 
practical minds of Dorcas societies could alone conceive, 
And money was lent him on the security of his holding, 
with the result that, after a childlike expenditure of the’ 
unexpected windfall upon simple festivities, he soon 
found to his amazement that his property was no longer 
his, that his means of livelihood were gone. ‘The 
morals of the Court were also objected to, but it was the’ 
sensitive pocket rather than the sensitive conscience 
that was touched.” 

After killing the careless gaiety of the simple people’ 
and appropriating their land, it was determined to 
destroy their independence. ‘‘ There followed the most 
unrepublican of republics—not even excepting Mexico, 
This was not an enlightened despotism, nor a dictator- 
ship, but an oligarchy—a government which at its best 
never represented more than a small minority of the 
inhabitants of the islands.” Before anyone could vote, 
he had to take an oath not to attempt a restoration of 
the old independence, and even then all but the very 
wealthiest were excluded from the suffrage. ‘‘ Only 
the families of the chiefs, and not all of them, had money 
enough to escape the sweeping provisions of! the law, 
and for them to take an oath of fealty to the new govern- 
ment was out of the question.” Accordingly the republic 
was always detested as ‘‘the creation of a band of 
usurpers,” and the hearts of the people ‘‘ were peculiarly 
stirred by the culmination of an injustice that amounted’ 
to crime. The looting of the Hawaiian monarchy by a 
few Americans was not an exploit over which any’ 
American need thrill with pride.” 

While this oligarchy of adventurers endured, there 
always remained a lingering hope that some day right’ 
might prevail, but the American annexation effected a 
final settlkement and immersed the islands in chronic 
despair. Mrs. Craft describes the scene with forcible’ 
pathos. The American officials had attempted an in- 
augural ceremony after their lights, but they appeared 
to be terribly ashamed of themselves, while the 
Hawaiians, though they love music and colour and 
crowds, shut themselves up in their houses, or slunk 
through back streets with royal emblems on their hats.’ 
All present felt the tension of an execution, and ‘‘ few 
Americans had the heart to gloat over this sorry 
triumph.” ‘‘ Hawaii Ponoi” was played for the last 
time as a national anthem, charging the atmosphere’ 
with misery ; ‘‘ the brass had a lump in its throat and’ 
the drums a sob. Even the leader’s baton was moving 
through a mist of tears; for he had written the music 
years before, and the memory of the times when he had 
played it rushed over him with irresistible force.” 

Then came the distressing formality of weeding out 
from the National Guard all those who were unwilling 
to swear allegiance to the new order. ‘‘There was a 
moment of suspense as the men were given an instant 
to decide at the parting of the ways. It was like that’ 
moment of deadly delay before the altar when one is 
allowed to speak or else for ever after hold his peace. A’ 
corporal’s guard sturdily remained covered and did not: 
raise a hand, a proceeding requiring moral courage of the. 
highest order. Afterwards came the humiliating order 
to step from the ranks and surrender their arms—and all 
because they were true to the flag of their country. . . .' 
Mr. Dole said that the Hawaiian flag had gone down 
in ‘honourable surrender,’ and the soldiers hung their 
heads as though no surrender was ever honourable.” 

We have quoted so much from Mrs. Craft’s book;’ 
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because her evidence, as an unbiassed American, seems 
to us of superlative value. We only regret that space 
forbids extensive quotation from her admirable descrip- 
tions of Hawaiian life, habits, scenery and folklore, for 
her quick nervous touches and appreciation of the 
emphasis of contrast confer a dramatic and impressive 
eloquence upon her writing. Even when dealing with 
such comparatively trivial matters as sorcerers, divers 
and mummies, she is always interesting and often 
affecting. It is certainly to be hoped that she may find 
many readers in this country, and that due stress may 
be laid upon the methods of American colonial adminis- 
tration which she unveils. The system of slavery 
which it fosters in Hawaii is, for instance, of the utmost 
significance. Labourers are imported from China, 
Japan, and elsewhere, nominally by free contract, but 
often by force or trickery; the conditions of their 
importation recall the ghastly cruelty of the old black- 
birding days; and they are kept to their servitude by a 
fugitive slave law which even compares unfavourably 
with that enforced in the Southern States before the war. 
For a long time they were treated exactly like convicts, 
except that a pittance was doled out to them as a sorry 
safeguard of appearances, and there are still in the 
island ‘‘ whole villages of fugitive labourers, hidden in 
inaccessible places in the mountains.” ‘‘They are 
herded like animals in a pasture,” men and women to- 
gether. ‘‘On some plantations regarded as models, 
white lunas (overseers) drive the labourers to the field 
with blacksnakes, and labourers have been kicked to 
death in some sugar-fields.” The lunas are often brutal 
tyrants, and they have ‘‘almost absolute power over 
their gangs of men, and, worse still, over the women 
too.” ‘On one plantation the clocks were manipulated 
so as to extort twelve hours of work instead of ten. 

‘** When a row starts,’ a courteous superintendent 
explained, ‘my men rush in with clubs and we do ’em 
up.’ ‘And is anybody killed?’ I inquired. ‘ Well, no,’ 
he laughed, ‘but sometimes they come pretty near it.’ 
‘And the punishment?’ ‘Oh, well,’ he replied with a 
shrug, ‘there are different things. There are the 
clubs. Sometimes we beat ’em, and sometimes we 
chain ’em to those pipes you see there and warm’em up 
with electricity.’” These and other passages deserve 
to be read, marked, learned and inwardly digested by 
those thoughtless sentimentalists who are all for offer- 
ing ‘‘the white man’s burthen” to our gentle relations 
beyond the Atlantic. 


THE WEST INDIAN QUESTION. 


‘‘The British West Indies and the Sugar Industry.” 
By J. W. Root. Liverpool. 1899. 


deer timely book will lend new force to the demand 
advanced this week at the London and Glasgow 
Chambers of Commerce meetings that steps should imme- 
diately be taken to secure the abolition of the sugar 
bounties. It is a very melancholy book, and cannot be re- 
commended to the consumption of readers who wish to 
confine their Imperialistic studies to the bright side of 
Imperialism ; but the facts and considerations adduced 
in this little volume should be carefully conned by 
every thinking citizen of the Empire, who wishes to 
look the Imperial destiny and Imperial responsibilities 
squarely in the face. For years past the sugar 
roblem has been with us. The West Indian story 
is an old one, and begins properly with the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the earlier half of the century, 
when the West Indian planters were bought out by 
the British Government at an inadequate price, and 
when, shortly afterwards, that same Government 
took away from the West Indies the protection 
which their produce had hitherto enjoyed in English 
markets, and admitted the slave-grown produce of 
foreign countries on the same terms as the produce of 
the West Indies, which had no longer the aid of slave 
labour. But though this was a hard blow at the 
colonies, the West Indians managed to survive it, as 
is instanced by the respectable fortunes, in some cases, 
and the fair returns on capital, in most cases, which 
were made in the West Indies for at least a generation 
after the abdlition of slavery. It was when the 
European bounty system began to flourish in its present 
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rank luxuriance that the problem became acute, and 
that the great refining industries of this country and the 
fertile plantations of the West Indies began simultane- 
ously to be attacked. The first efforts to remedy the 
evil had regard more to the alarming condition into 
which the British refining industries were falling, but 
now attention is being concentrated rather on the piti- 
ful state of the West Indies. The home refineries have 
gone under in the struggle; but England is a rich 
country and has many manufactures, and the evil effects 
of the destruction of the sugar business are not so 
palpable, regarding the national industry as a whole ; 
but in the West Indies sugar is the one staple industry, 
and when that is ruined, as it is fast being ruined, we 
are brought face to face with the terrible problem of 
bankrupt colonies and overwhelming disaster. 

Mr. Root’s little book, though it does not contain 
much original matter, being largely a précis of the 
Royal Commission’s report and evidence, is neverthe- 
less a useful contribution to the discussion. The lead- 
ing facts are marshalled with care, clearness and 
conciseness, and present the case in convenient 
form for those who have not the leisure and the in- 
dustry to wade through portentous Blue Books. And 
the book has another value. The writer is such a 
firm free-trader that he will not even listen to schemes 
of preferential trade within the Empire, and he has 
written a book in denunciation of tariffs. Yet even 
he, though, as he tells us, he had to struggle hard 
with deep-rooted prejudice, has become converted to 
the doctrine of Countervailing Duties. He has ,sub- 
mitted to the logic of facts. He compares the West 
Indian Colonies with the West African Colonies. Our 
exports in 1897 to the British West Indies were worth 

} millions, our exports to the West African Colonies 
fr et Nigeria) were worth not much more than 
14 million : ‘‘ Yet while we are prepared to spend blood 
and treasure on the one, any sacrifice is unpalatable 
in the interests of the other. Possibly we might set 
a higher value on our West Indian possessions were 
France knocking at the door of their hinterland, 
or the German Kaiser threatening them with the 
mailed fist of his younger brother.” But France zs 
knocking at the door of their hinterland, and Germany 
is threatening them with a mailed fist; for the blows 
and the threats are none the less real and none the less 
formidable because those who deliver them come in 
bagman’s guise instead of as soldiers. This is the point 
which must be driven home to the mind of the British 
electorate. Commercial warfare is just as much war- 
fare as military warfare; the one destroys property 
fully as much as the other, and even takes sometimes 
its tale of human victims : a bounty, used as the Euro- 
pean States are using their sugar bounties, is as deadly 
a weapon of offence as anironclad ora Maxim gun. Are 
we going to scheme and strive after new possessions, and 
let those we have fall from us ? It is not altogether a 
fanciful danger: our West Indian Colonies are very 
loyal ; but their loyalty is being strained to breaking 
point, and longing eyes are beginning to be cast towards 
the Power which has seized, and is going to protect and 
develop, the sugar industries of Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Mr. Root received a letter from an English merchant in 
the West Indies, from which he extracts a pregnant 
sentence, which cannot be read too widely. ‘‘ If we are 
such a complex problem to England, let us go over to 
the United States; we belong to the new continent 
geographically, to a great extent commercially, and it 
would be our salvation to belong to it politically.” To 
this is our superstitious clinging in economic matters 
to the faded Cobdenite heresy bringing us. 


BREEDING AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


‘‘ The Penycuik Experiments.” By J.C. Ewart, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: A. and C. Black. 1899. 

‘‘ The Principles of Bacteriology.” By Dr. F. Hueppe. 
Translated by Dr. Jordan. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Company. London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 


Se. phenomena of breeding present a number of 
problems of great importance to the theory of 
evolution and of practical difficulty for the breeder. 
Upon these problems there is in existence a vast bulk 
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of vague belief, the unsifted opinion of practical men, 
and an equally large body of theoretical dicta, the 
@ priori conclusions of theorists. So far as they are of 
practical utility these collections of supposed facts may 
be compared to systems for roulette. Two kinds of 
opinions support systems. The lucky player is almost 
certain that his success came from the elaborate atten- 
tion with which he placed his stakes, and he attributes 
the fortunate result of chance to his own reasoned 
acumen. The theoretical player has worked out his 
infallible system on paper, making full use of the 
highest mathematics, but he has not had the oppor- 
tunity of putting his theories to the actual proof. One 
of the greatest problems in breeding, opinions on 
which are very much in the state just described, is 
known as telegony. The majority of breeders are con- 
vinced that if a well-bred female bear progeny to a sire 
of a different breed, her subsequent progeny to a sire 
of her own quality may display traces of the former 
sire. The majority of theoretical naturalists doubt if 
such an effect actually exists, and refer any apparent 
examples to what is called reversion, the appearance in 
children of characters displayed in some very remote 
ancestor. The historical case of what is meant by 
telegony is that of Lord Morton’s mare, which after 
having produced a hybrid foal to a quagga produced 
foals to an ordinary stallion, with well-marked stripes. 
The telegonic explanation was that the mare had been 
permanently ‘‘infected” so that all her colts were 
likely to show zebra traces ; the theoretical explanation 
is that the common ancestors of all horse-like creatures 
were striped and that this particular case was only 
an instance of reversion and bore no relation to the 
quagga crossing. 

The Regius Professor of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh has been putting these pro- 
blems to the test by conducting experiments on a large 
scale controlling the practical results by the trained 
intelligence of a scientific observer. He has made 
crosses on a large scale with horses, asses and zebras, 
with fancy breeds of pigeons and rabbits, and with 
various other animals. This volume is the careful 
record of the results as yet obtained. Perhaps nothing 
better could be said for the mode in which the work is 
being done than that the Professor is not yet prepared 
to announce definite conclusions. He has collected a 
number of facts of first-rate importance and he has 
made it abundantly clear that the problems are far too 
intricate for rapid solution. This volume marks a per- 
manent advance, inasmuch as it has put an end to 
all vague theorising or reckless assertion of empirical 
conclusions. We have now the beginning of a definite 
series of observations and if Professor Ewart and others 
whom his example may stimulate continue the work, 
definite conclusions may ultimately be reached. For 
the present we cannot do more than congratulate the 
experimenter on the method he is pursuing and on the 
remarkable success he has attained in the extremely 
difficult task of obtaining and successfully rearing 
hybrids between zebras, asses and horses. 

Dr. Hueppe’s little volume on bacteriology is ex- 
tremely well done. From being a mere empirical series 
of descriptions of the natural history of various forms 
of microbes, bacteriology is changing to a con- 
sistent science in which general laws are beginning to 
‘become visible and deductions to be possible. The 
author shows that the original view as to the specific 
distinctness of form must be abandoned. Some 
microbes are almost indefinitely polymorphic, appear- 
ing in totally different shapes according to their 
environment and most microbes vary to a certain 
extent. On the other hand the later views as to the 
absolute uselessness of form in classification have 
equally to be abandoned. In the modern attempts at 
a natural classification the most important characters 
to use are first the characteristic form under conditions 
favourable to vegetative growth and second the mode 
of spore formation. The physiological questions con- 
nected with bacteria are even more important than 
their external form. Dr. Hueppe treats these in a very 
interesting fashion by grouping them round the rela- 
tions of the organisms to the energy in the chemical 
substances with which their life is associated. In this 
way the problems of putrefaction, fermentation and 
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disease, of toxins and anti-toxins become simply special 
cases of the chemical activities of these low organisms, 
As this volume is designedly elementary it is fair to 
add that the technical difficulties are reduced to a 
minimum and that those who are not biologists should 
have no difficulty in following the argument. 


THE BIG DRUM AND FICTION. 


‘“‘The Nameless Castle.” By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by S. E. Boggs. London: Jarrold. 
‘The Gift of Bonaparte.”. By Robert Shortz. Lon- 
don: Routledge. 
‘‘Athelstane Ford.” By Allen Upward. London: 
Pearson. 
‘* Pharos the Egyptian.” By Guy Boothby. London: 
Ward, Lock. 
Resear: is assuredly a large recompense of gratitude 
awaiting the ingenious critic who shall provide his 
travailing brethren with a complete and handy defini- 
tion of that branch of fiction which we vaguely call 
romance. What are the qualities which differentiate 
the writer of romance from all his fellow-artists ? One 
feels them to be distinctive and recognisable enough, 
but no one, we dare to believe, has yet reduced them to 
definition. We are inclined to suggest (though the 
suggestion has little more than a negative value) that 
there can be no romance, in the current sense, if from 
the romancer’s orchestra the big drum be missing. 
Without the big drum, there is little strenuousness, 
little pomp of circumstance ; and the hero rides to glory 
in a four-wheeled cab. The four stories we have here 
cast together answer, though in varying measure, to 
our suggested definition. Each tells a tale of stirring 
adventure, of love, of high courage at war with 
fateful circumstance; and in each the sound 
of the big drum is heard, though the quality of 
the performance is not always the same. In 
the presence of the great and impressive gifts of 
Jékai, however, there is little need for definition. His 
is that power of presentation which makes the extrava- 
gant seem real, and he is hereby distinguished from 
the majority of his fellow-romancers, who only succeed 
in making the real seem extravagant. His stories are 
full of brilliant colour, and move to a music that is at 
times almost blatant ; and, for English readers at least, 
he has the supreme advantage of being able to impose 
his figures on a picturesque and wholly unfamiliar’back- 
ground. No reader of ‘‘The Nameless Castle” need 
concern himself with the probable proportion borne by 
fact to fable in the tale; one believes, as easily as one 
reads it, this curious story of Cythera’s Brigade, and 
the child-detective, and the strange upbringing of the 
lost Princess Marie Capet. Count Vavel de Versay, 
who is responsible for the friendly abduction and educa- 
tion of the young Princess, is as chivalrous and gallant 
a gentleman as one could hope for, and his conquest 
of the Countess Themire, the infamous but presently 
repentant police spy, is a very happily invented episode. 
That the experienced reader foresees the death of Marie 
and the ultimate happiness of Vavel and Themire takes 
nothing from the pathos of the one or the charm of the 
other. The whole story, in fine, is planned on broad. 
and dramatic lines, and handled with masterly strength 
and skill. Jdékai has seen and lived with the people of 
whom he writes, and their vitality is of that communi- 
cably romantic kind which proclaims the greatness of 
its origin. 

Mr. Robert Shortz and Mr. Allen Upward contrive, 
in their latest works, to illustrate the dangers which 
wait on those who attempt to transfer the great figures 
of history to the pages of romance. Mr. Shortz under- 
takes to show us Napoleon through the eyes of a certain 
Marquis de Luc, who, knowing nothing of the parents 
torn from him in the Terror, has been brought up in the 
Paris gutters, and ultimately wins distinction, in the 
Italian campaign, as one of the Chasseurs of Damremont. 
The Marquis de Luc, known amongst his comrades as 
Georges Sans-barbe, is a not badly drawn type of the 
chivalrous bragging soldier of fiction with whom we 
are sufficiently familiar, and some of the incidents in 
which he figures so bravely are conceived with spirit ; 
but we cannot pretend that Napoleon moves otherwise 
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than woodenly in these pages. He is just the old lay 
figure, recognisable by those old tricks of speech and 
action that are the common property of all. It may be 
urged that it is impossible to impart any fresh vitality 
to such a character; but, on the other hand, we see 
no reason why anyone should try to doso. For the rest, 
Mr. Shortz’s book is full of italics and French phrases 
that might as well have been put into English, and of 
English phrases that might as well have been put into 
French ; and students of chronology may care to amuse 
themselves by discovering why, in the first chapter, the 
‘19th Germinal ” is translated as March y, while in the 
third the 20th Germinal is translated as April goth. 

Mr. Upward’s real hero is no other than Robert 
Clive, who has the merit of being comparatively 
unknown in fiction. Him we are requested to view 
from the standpoint of one Athelstane Ford, an 
adventurous youth who ran away from a quiet Norfolk 
home and fell in with many strange chances in India. 
He endured the horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and became a sort of aide-de-camp to the great pioneer 
of the Indian Empire ; and finally returned to his stern 
parents in Norfolk, desiring rather to obtain their 
forgiveness than to accept aggrandisement at the hands 
of Clive. This certainly showed a very praiseworthy 
moral sentiment, but the result is a rather poor ending 
to a story of adventure ; and, to tell the truth, neither 
Athelstane Ford nor Clive himself—to say nothing of 
Rupert and Marian and the rest—possesses any per- 
manent interest. Mr. Upward has before now told us 
certain stories of political intrigue that charmed by 
their very audacity, and we cannot but regret his 
present attempt to play the big drum. He knows not 
the manner thereof. 

In ‘‘ Pharos the Egyptian” Mr. Guy Boothby makes 
a courageous attempt to express the romance of the 
supernatural in the terms of modern life. Pharos, if 
we understand aright, had begun his lengthy and un- 
amiable life as chief magician to that Pharaoh whom 
Moses Knew; and because he did not adhere with 
sufficient closeness to the rules of conduct laid down 
for the guidance of Egyptian magicians, he was con- 
demned to various terrible punishments. His mummy 
was dug up and brought to London by an eminent 
explorer, and Pharos, discovering it in the possession 
of the explorer’s son, naturally made things uncom- 
fortable for the latter until the mummy was restored to 
its tomb. Then he inoculated the son—Cyril Forrester 
was his name—with the virus of a frightful plague, and 
drove him all over Europe that the nations might die. 
Finally he retired to unending punishment in the Valley 
of Amenti, and left Forrester to make uninterrupted 
love to Valerie de Vocxqal, a beautiful Hungarian 
violinist. There is a good deal about hypnotism, and 
the pyramids, and the sphinx; and it is all very dull 
and rather silly, and the face of the true romance, 
as Mr. Kipling sings, is exceedingly far from Mr. 
Boothby’s call. 

“‘Forbidden Banns.” By Annabel Gray. 
White and Co. 1899. 

Cheap cynicism at the expense of women is a feature 
of ‘‘ Forbidden Banns.” Then there is a great deal 
about vulgarity. ‘‘Society,” says Annabel Gray, 
“likes vulgarity ;” and we certainly get a surfeit of it in 
these pages. Annabel Gray’s tone and style are a fit 
embodiment of the peculiarity she attributes to Society. 
Here are a couple of specimens: ‘‘ Miss Honoria, 
with a chin that needed weeding, . . . was always 
ready for attack ;” ‘‘It was not love that bade him 
iead a nagging widow to the altar with a strong Irish 
accent.” The leading motives include bigamy, murder, 
the art passion, avarice, and priestism. There is one 
chapter, dealing with the suicide of a neglected prima 
donna, that possesses real power. It is a tiny set-off, 
however, to an igtolerable display of tawdry smart- 
ness. 

** Madame Izan: a Tourist Story.” By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. London: Chatto and Windus. 1899. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed has been happy in her experi- 
ences of Japan, its weather and its people. At least, 
she gives one this impression. And in the sunny 
humour and restrained idealism of these pages her 
readers reap the benefit. *‘ Madame Izan” is slight, but 
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charming. It has a lilt in it of the best of the East in 
colour, harmony of words and alertness of fancy amidst 
a panorama of dream days and merry earth imps, of 
amenities of travel in liner and rickshaw, and through 
temples and teahouses an unconventional love story 
winds its way to a picturesque climax before the never- 
to-be-forgotten Fuji-San. The comic, meanwhile, is 
admirably blended with the serious. Perhaps Jack 
Windeatt, the herculean and wealthy Australian, cuts 
too sorry a figure beside the chivalrous little Japanese 
gentleman whom he tries (partly in ignorance) to de- 
prive of his wife. Perhaps the satire is a little too 
severe on Theodosia Gotch, the almost ‘‘ impossible ” 
woman who believes that she can ‘‘ save” the mousmés 
and geishas by means of a modicum of enthusiasm 
aided by a strident voice, an accordion, a prayer-book 
and a dictionary. But these are, comparatively speak- 
ing, trifles. ‘‘ Madame Izan” almost makes us torget 
our prejudice against ‘‘ mixed marriages.” 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Great Salt Lake Trail.” By Colonel Henry Inman and 
Colonel William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). London: 
Macmillan. 1899 

In the days of the waggon and plodding ox-team, two great 
trails lay across the prairies and deserts to the west of the 

Missouri. One led to Santa Fé and the markets of New Mexico, 

the other went through the South Pass of the Rockies to the 

Californian coast, and was pioneered by the Mormons as far 

as the Salt Lake and Sierra Nevada. Colonel Inman’s volume 

on the former, which appeared about a year ago, inevitably takes 
some of the freshness out of its successor. Both deal with 
the same sensational topics—the perils of the routes, the 
trappers, the teamsters, and the Indian braves who came down 
upon the “outfits” like swarms of hornets. But both are 
brimful of incident, and abound in picturesque description. 

This volume besides tells the exciting stories of the starting of 

the pony express with a stud of 500 animals, stabled across 

2,000 miles of unsettled wilderness, and of the stages which 

traced out a track for the construction of the Union Pacific. In 

this case Colonel Cody has collaborated with Colonel Inman, 
and there is nothing more lively in the book than his remini- 

scences of personal adventure. Moreover Colonel Cody has a 

pretty vein of humour. He tells how he was first entered to 

the red game as a boy of eleven. Limping footsore behind a 

waggon train beset by savages, he took a snap shot at 

a head peering over a butte, and “brought down six 

foot of Indian.” The exploit made his_ reputation. 

In the opening chapters the authors are obviously indebted to 

Washington Irving, though oddly enough the first reference to 

his “ Astoria” is in a footnote which ought to have been an 

acknowledgment of indebtedness to his ‘Adventures of 

Captain Bonneville.” Nothing can be more characteristic than 

the stories of these first descents on the Pacific, but we are on 

fresher ground when we come to the Mormon trek. The 
sufferings of the poor saints—pushing goods and children 
before them in handcarts, whitening the desert trail with their 
bones and starving at the last, almost within reach of abun- 
dance—can scarcely be exaggerated. Narrating the Mountain 
Meadows tragedy, Colonel Inman seems to do the saints more 
than justice. He says it originated with the perpetrator Lee, 
and that the authorities were in no way implicated. But Lee’s 
dying confession was confirmed by the oath of a brother bishop, 
and both owned that the atrocity was planned in a military 
council under the presidency of the prophet. The chapters on 
the Indians, their customs, &c., we take as so much padding. 

We had most of them from Catlin, a couple of generations ago, 

and more lately our memories have been refreshed by Parkman 

and General Dodge. But the authors reserve a bonne bouche for 
the end in “The Trappers Bivouac,” and “Carson on the 


Yellowstone.” 


“Half a Century of Conflict.” Two vols. “Montcalm and 
Wolfe.” Two vols. By Francis Parkman. London: 


Macmillan. 1899. 

Francis Parkman’s works have alfeady passed through more 
than one edition, and their latest reissue may be taken as at once 
a proof of their worth and of the continuity of the demand for them. 
Parkman was the most painstaking of historians, he spared 
neither time nor money in research which might throw light on 
the ways and the progress of the early settlers in North 
America ; he laid the European archives under contribution, 
and sought assistance wherever data might conceivably be 
found. In this way he got together the completest account, on 
the one hand of the relations and struggles of the colonists with 
the natives, and on the other of the fierce conflict between 
Briton and Frenchman for trans-Atlantic supremacy. ‘Fhe 
peculiar merit of his work consisted in its philosophic apprecia- 
tion of the dependence of colonial fortunes on Euro 
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Wolfe and Montéalm on the Heights of Abraham would pos- 
sibly, even probably, not have involved the loss of Canada had 
not the corruption of the French Court left France incapable of 
striking a counterbalancing blow elsewhere. Perhaps for the 
average reader Parkman went rather too fully into detail, but 
for the student of Anglo-French enterprise in North America 
his work is a mine of information. 


“The Chronology of India.” By C. Mabel Duff (Mrs. W. R. 
Rickmers). London: Constable. 1899. 

Research and knowledge have been devoted by the authoress 
to this useful work of reference. It is in effect an abstract, 
chronologically arranged, of the chief events in the history of 
India and the border tracts from the earliest times up to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. This is supplemented by 
dynastic lists of all the chief reigning families, with dates 
wherever they are known. The whole is enriched by a compre- 
hensive index and a summary of the authorities which have 
been consulted. It would be possible to point out some minor 
errors, but as the preface modestly says, “ any work on Indian 
chronology must for the present be somewhat tentative.” Mrs. 
Rickmers has certainly succeeded in her effort to “ make future 
research easier and the results of past research more generally 
available than they have hitherto been.” 


We notice with much satisfaction that the Bishop of London’s 
admirable little monograph on “Queen Elizabeth” (London : 
Longmans) has been republished. The immense and, on the 
whole, beneficent influence of the Queen is now recognised as 
a principal factor in the process by which the Church of Eng- 
land was successfully steered through the violent Protestant 
reaction induced by the Marian persecution. Elizabeth’s per- 
sonality is largely an enigma, even after Bishop Creighton has 
brought to the task of interpretation his great knowledge, his 
subtle insight, and his gift of lucid expression. She belongs to 
those sovereigns who are great in their work : judged by that 
test the Virgin Queen must take a very high place among the 
sovereigns of England. The National Church took its modern 
form under the influence of her masterful and capricious cha- 
racter: and English Nonconformity has equal reason for 
venerating in their great oppressor the author of their vigorous 
development in later times. 


To the University Tutorial Series (Clive) Messrs. Low 
and Wyatt contribute a text-book of English Literature 
from the Restoration to 1832, a more or less arbitrary period. 
The work is sound and thorough, but errs in many places by 
trying to be too comprehensive. There is but little educational 
value in giving students a long string of authors’ names with a 
line or two about their works. Proportion and relief are as 
necessary in a text-book on literature as in other matters. We 
note the compilers of the present manual have evaded the diffi- 
culty as to when a century begins by dating the eighteenth cen- 
tury from 1700 to 1800 inclusive ! 


“Tvanhoe,” with an introduction by Mr. J. Higham, is the 
latest addition to Messrs. Adam and Charles Black’s series of 
Sir Walter Scott “Continuous Readers.” Although any 
abridgment of Scott is to be avoided if possible, the idea of 
the series is so good as to ensure an immediate pardon from the 
most devout of Scott lovers. The “Continuous Readers” are 
intended as an antidote to the pernicious snippet publications 
which have acquired a hold of the market to the detriment of 
more desirable matter. 


The “ Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies = 
Great Britain and Ireland” (C. Griffin and Co.) is an indis 
sable guide to the history, work and membership of British 
and Irish learned and scientific societies. The societies them- 
selves by lending all possible assistance in its preparation bear 
testimony to its worth. 


The art of fable-writing is a lost one; but Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce in “Fantastic Fables” (New York and London: The 
Knickerbocker Press) supplies harmless amusement, dashed 
with a little cynicism. He has done something to win the 
suffrages of a generation of jaded readers. 


For This Week’s Books see page 764. 
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JAYS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Hosiers, Glovers, 
and General Outfitters, 
251, STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS). 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all I Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


COCOA 


SAVOY HOTEL, 


OVERLOOKING RIVER AND EMBANKMENT GARDENS. 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING 


By Day the most Beautiful Garden and River View in Europe. By Night a Fairy” 


Scene. 
SAVOY RESTAURANT OF GASTRONOMIC FAME. 


UNDER THE D1RECTION OF THE FAMOUS MafrrReE p’HOTEL Josern.” 


The Orchestra plays during Dinner and Supper. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 


BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


In the centre of Fashionable London. The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated.: 
The Orchestra plays during Luncheon and Dinner. 
CHARMING SUITES OF ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL, 


1 Regent Street (Waterloo Place). 


LUNCHEONS from 12 to 3 P.M., 3s. 6d. ; unequailed in London, 


DINNERS from 6 to 9 P.M., 6s. 6d. and 8s. 6d., including attendance,, 
or a la Carte. 
Music purinG LuNCHEONS AND DINNERS. 
Elegant Suites of Apartments and Single Bedrooms, 


Telephone: ‘‘ 3,686 GERRARD.” 
LUNCHEONS. DINNERS. SUPPERS. 
THACKERAY H OTEL 
(TEMPERANCE). 


FACING THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 

rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed-* 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Telephone: 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London ’ Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. _ 
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UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply tothe UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. ope Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, %. and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at — GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLO 
Managers: GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 

AN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passage apy es Ato to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


By their Steamships 
6. 910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
= LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
From LONDON 


For NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN oe Miepiete Sun and Polar Pack Ice) and 


14th July to r2th August. 
For SOUTHERN NORWAY, 

2gth July to 14th August. 

For COPENHAGEN, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
Coy 
16th August to 15th September. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 
e F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, } Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 

to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


P. & FREQUENT aay TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

MALTA, 4 DEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, TRATES, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, ond | NEW ZEALAND 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E. C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


BENNETT LAKE AND KLONDYKE NAVICATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


VICTORIA (B.C.)} TO DAV DAWSON IN 7 DAYS. 


The Company’s Steamers “‘ORA,” “NORA,” and “FLORA” are well 
known, and have been refitted and furnished with’ all appliances for comfort and 


speed. 
Through passages to Dawson City can be booked at any Agency 


of THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Or at any of the 
DEPOTS 


OF THE 


Bennett Lake and Klondyke Navigation Company, Limited, 


VICTORIA, B.C., BENNETT, es 4, WHITE HORSE, ATLIN CITY, and 


or at Company’s 


AGENCIES 


_ IN SKAGWAY, SEATTLE, TACOMA, 


TLAND, and SAN F RANCISCO, 
Or at the 


HEAD OFFICE of the COMPANY, 
23 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 


SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Registered Trade Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 
Ulustrated Price List of full range of Cellular Goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of s00 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

417 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE CELLULAR 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated 4.D. 1720. 
Cuter OrricE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR a or ge od FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate 


LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
bsolute Security. | Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 
The Annual Premium Income of this Office, which amounts to £273,636, is 


derived from Home Business only, no foreign risks being undertaken. 
Rates of Premium charged are the same as those adopted by other leading 


Com 
he payments made in settlement of Fire Chine exceed Four Millions, 


Damage caused by Lightning and Explosions by Gas made gi 


= RATLIFFE, } Foint Secretaries. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
West Enp BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


x. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED £83,000,000, 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


oe - 1803.—1: Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
oy C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED i843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


£56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 
SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect.” — 

** We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutdal of New York...... The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to life assurance that exists.”"—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 
DOG SOAP. 


SOLD in 6d. and is. TABLETS 
BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. “7 
B O O KS TO R EA D . Matthew Arnold (George Page and Sons. 2s. 6d, 


A TRIP TO PARADOXIA, and other 


Fumours of the Hour, is the title of a new work of social satire, by the veteran 
T. H. S. Escort, author of “ England, Its People, Polity, and Pursuits,” “ Personal 
-¥orces of the Period,” &c. It consists of contemporary pictures of social fact and 
political fiction (art cloth cover designed by W. S. Rogers, 5s. net). This enter- 
taining volume has received the highest praise in the Press. The St. Fames's 
Gazette says: “It is brightly written, satirising certain aspects of society and 
public life. . . . It will make the time pass quickly and agreeably.” The North 
British Daily Mail says: ‘‘ The humour of some of the hits is irresistible, and the 
satire well merited and pungent enough to be thoroughly and enjoyably stimu- 
lating. . . . The reader cannot help feeling the charm of the author’s spontaneous 
humour, his shrewd observations on ‘Humours of the Hour,’ and his gossipy 
apinions of latter-day institutions and customs.” In the opinion of the Glasgow 
Herald Mr. Escott's new book is “‘ extremely piquant and entertaining.” 


THE LADY OF THE LEOPARD is an 


-exciting tale dealing with animal magnetism, written by Mr. CHARLES L'Ering, 
author of that weird story, “‘The Devil in a Domino.” It is well bound in a 
striking cover designed by W. S. Rogers, and the price is 3s.6d. ‘* The Lady of the 
Leopard” was thus reviewed in Pudlic Opinion: ‘‘ A remarkable book. . .. We 
are plunged into a delicious and tantalising romance ; incident follows incident like 
@ panorama of exciting pictures. Fertility of imagination is everywhere apparent, 
and the dénouement is artfully concealed till it bursts upon the reader with a sudden- 
ness that fairly takes away his breath.” 


RUDYARD KIPLING: The Man and 


his Work, an attempt at appreciation by G. F. MonxsHoop (buckram ss. net), is 
evidently, and as was to be expected, a big success, for a second edition is already 
published. Speaking of this book the critic of the Glode says: “‘ It has at the basis 
of it both knowledge and enthusiasm—knowledge of the works estimated and 

nthusiasm for them. This book may be accepted as a generous exposition of Mr. 
Kipling’s merits as a writer. We can well believe that it will have many interested 
and approving readers.” While in the Daily Telegraph Mr. W. L. Courtney 
wrote as follows : ‘‘ He writes fluently, and he has genuine enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, and an intimate acquaintance with his work. Moreover the book has been 
submitted to Mr. Kipling, whose characteristic letter to the author is set forth in the 
preface. . . . Of Kipling’s heroes Mr. Monkshood has a thorough understanding, 
and his remarks on them are worth quoting.” Scotch reviewers are always pretty 
shrewd in their criticism, and one of the best of them wrote thus in the Scotsman: 
“This well-informed volume is plainly sincere. It is throughly well studied, and 
takes pains to answer all the questions that are usually put about Mr. Kipling. The 
writer's enthusiasm carries both himself and his reader along in the most agreeable 
style. One way and another his book is full of interest, and those who wish to talk 
about Kipling will find it invaluable, while the th ds of his admirers will read it 
through with delighted enthusi " H.R.H. the Duchess of York has just 


accepted a copy of Mr. Monkshood's i ing monograph on Rudyard Kipling. 


ANNA MARSDEN’S EXPERIMENT, 


by Miss Eiten Witurams (cloth, 2s. 6d.), is, says the Odserver, “a lightly-written 
story of semi-Bohemian life in London, the life of struggling journalists of both 
sexes, with, of course, a goodly dash of romance ;" while 7he Outlook remarks that 
“it isa good story, cleverly told and worked out.” 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN, 


written by J. L. Owen (whose novel, ‘‘The Great Jekyll Diamond,” was very 
g@opular), is a romance of London and Paris. The following extract is culled from a 
long review in the St. ¥ames's Gazette: ‘‘ We have read the book from start to 
finish with unflagging interest—an interest, by the way, which derives nothing from 
the ‘spice,’ for though its title may be suggestive of Zolaism, there is not a single 
passage which is open to objection. The literary style is good.” 


THE DOLOMITE CAVERN (cloth, 


3s. 6d.) is a most entertaining story by Mr. W. Patrick KELLy, author of an 
exciting tale called “School Boys Three.” The Sunday Sun says that ‘‘ the book 
breaks new ground ; a clever love story is woven among some strange adventures.” 


DARAB’S WINE CUP, and other stories, 


is a collection of powerful and vividly-written tales by Mr. BART KENNEDY, who, 
says The Outlook, “‘is a young writer of singular imaginative gifts, and a style as 
ndividual as Mr. Kipling’s.” This is a wonderfully cheap book for half-a-crown. 


THE SWORD OF FATE is a very 


pleasing and healthy story of Devonshire, written by the late HENRY HERMAN, autho 
of “ Eagle Joe,” ‘‘ One Traveller Returns,” and dozens of other popular stories ; he 
*was also joint author of Mr. Wilson Barrett's successful plays, ‘‘ The Silver King ” 
and “ Claudian.” Vanity Fair says: ‘‘ The hand that wrote ‘The Silver King 
has by no means lost its cunning in painting broad effects of light and shadow. The 
description of life in Broadmoor is, we fancy, done from actual observation. It is 
quite new,” and the critic of Black and White sums it up pithily as “a story which 
sholds our and i us right from the first chapter. The book is as 

xciting as even a story of sensation has any need to be.” Speaking of the scene of Mr. 
Herman's drama, the beautiful county of Devonshire, where the greater part of the 
story takes place, the /anchester Courier says: ‘‘ The author's descriptive powers 
vividly portray the lovely spots by the winding Tamar, while the rich dialect of the 
district is so faithfully reproduced as to become not the least feature of an exciting 

? tale.” “* The Sword of Fate” is published at 3s. 6d. 


GREENING & CO., Limited, 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross. 
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Alfred the Great: containing Chapters on his Life and Times 
(edited by Alfred Bowker). Black. 

Wordsworth and the Coleridges : with Other Memories, Literary and 
Political. (Ellis Yarnall). New York. The Macmillan Co, 


IOs. net. 
Henrik Ibsen. Bjornstjerne Bjérmson: Critical Studies (George 
Brandes). Heinemann. 


Extracts from the Diary and Autobiography of the Rev. James Clegg 


(Edited by Henry Kirke). Buxton: Wardley. London; 
Sampson Low. 
Reminiscences of the King of Roumania (Edited by Sidney Whitman), 
Harper. 10s. 6d. 
FICTION. 


The Short Line War (Merwin-Webster). New York: The Macmillan 
oO. 65. 

Jesus Delaney (Joseph Gordon Donnelly). New York : The Macmillan 
Co. 6s 


Ilunger (Knut Hamsun. Translated from the Norwegian by George 
Egerton). Smithers. 45. net. 

St. Valentine’s Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth (2 vols.) ; The High- 
land Widow (1 vol. Temple edition. Sir Walter Scott, Bart.), 
Dent. Is. 6a. each. 

In Guiana Wilds : a Study of Two Women (James Rodway. Overseas 
Library, No. 3). Fisher Unwin. 

Satan Finds Some Mischief Still : a Character Study (E. V. Beaufort), 
Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. 

Richard Carvel (Winston Churchill). New York : The Macmillan Co, 


6s. 

Border Edition of the Waverley Novels, Vol. XXII.: Anne of 
Geierstein (Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Introduction by Andrew 
Lang). Nimmo. 35. 6d. 

Silence Farm (William Sharp). Grant Richards. 35. 6d. 

Jason and Other Stories (B. M. Croker). Chatto and Windus, 


35. 6d. 
HisTory. 
The Colonies and the Century (Hon. Sir J. Robinson). Macmillan 
35. net. 


Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade of Brest, 1803-1805 
(Edited by Tohn Leyland, Vol. I.). Navy Records Society. 

The Heart of Asia: a History of Russian Turkestan and the Central 
Asian Khanates from the Earliest Times (Francis Henry Skrine 
and Edward Denison Ross). Methuen. 10s. 6a. 

Law. 


Steer’s Parish Law (Sixth edition. 
Stevens and Sons ; Sweet and Maxwell. 


NATURAL 

A Natural History of the British Lepidoptera: a Book for Students 
and Collectors (J. W. Tutt, Vol. I.). London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. Berlin: Friedlander and Sohn. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Evolution by Atrophy in Biology and Sociology (Jean Demoor, Jean 

Massart, and Emile Vandervelde. Translated by Mrs. Chalmers 


Mitchell). Kegan Paul. 5s. 
Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases (T. O’Conor Sloane). 


Sampson Low. 


Walter Henry Macnamara). 
205. 


THEOLOGY. 

Islam in Africa (Anson P. Atterbury). Putnams. 5s. 

In the Hour of Silence: a Book of Daily Meditations for a Year 
(Alexander Smellie). Melrose. 5s. 

TRAVEL. 

Enchanted India (Prince Bojidar Karageorgevitch). 

VERSE. 

Dante: The Divina Commedia and Canzoniere, Vol. III. : Paradise; 
Vol. IV.: Minor Poems; Vol. V. : Studies (Translated by the 
late E. H. Plumptre). Isbister. 2s. 6d. each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Japan in Transition: a Comparative Study of the Progress, Policy and 

Methods of the Japanese since the War with China (Stafford 


Ransome). Harper. 16s. 
The Dreyfus Story (Richard W. Hale). Boston: Small, Maynard. 
$-50 


Harper. 55. 


50. 

The British West Indies, and the Sugar Industry (J. W. Root). Root. 

Official Year Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1899. Griffin and Co. 7s. 6d. 

Literary Ideals in Ireland (John Eglinton ; W. B. Yeats; A. E. ; W. 
Larminie). Fisher Unwin. Is. 

The Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford: a Practioal Scheme (E. Vaughan 
Jenkins). Oxford: Alden and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Pons Asinorum, or Bridge for Beginners (A. G. Hulme-Baeman). 
Methuen. 2s. 

Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home (Samuel T. 
Dutton). New York: The Macmillan Co. 5s. 

Reminiscences of a Professional Politician (J. C. H.). 
Press. 2s. 

The Political Struwwelpeter {Harold Begbie). Grant Richards. 


New Century 


35. 6d. 

A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century (Henry 
A. Beers). Kegan Paul. 

The Early Mountaineers (Francis Gribble). Unwin. 2Is. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—Revue des Deux Mondes 
(15 Juin), 3 fr.; North American Review, 2s. 6d.; Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s. ; Forum, 35c. 


1899 


2s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The many friends whom the charming Elizabeth introduced 
to the intimacy of her German garden will give a hearty welcome to this companion 
volume.” 


THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
By the Right Hon. JAmes Bryce, M.P. 
With Maps. 8vo. 14s. net. 
SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY. 


By Captain F. E. YoUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY. 


By the Hon. Sir J. Rostnson, K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLDSEEKERS. 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. By Hamiin GarLanp, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE ROMANES LECTURE, 1899. 
HUMANISM IN EDUCATION. 


By R. C. Jess, Litt. D., Hon. D.C.L. 


Regius i. of Greek and Fellow of Trinity College in the University o, 
mbridge. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, June 7, 1899. ud 


8vo. sewed, 2s. net. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrp., London. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ESSENTIAL BOOK FOR CLIMBERS. 
THE EARLY MOUNTAINEERS. By Francis Gripse. 


Cloth gilt, 21s. 

This book is the first attempt to place a complete record of early mounta neering 
enterprise within the reach of the general reader. A special feature of the volume 
is the textual reproduction of a number of early mountaineering documents which 
even collectors find great difficulty in procuring. The book is profus ly illustrated 
from rare old Alpine prints. 


THE WORKS OF NIETZSCHE. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 

Vol. III.—THE CASE OF WAGNER-NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER, 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDOLS, THE ANTI-CHRIST. Vol. Il.— 
THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. Vol. I.—THE GENEALOGY OF 
MORALS: and POEMS. 

Cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. each net. 

This is the English translation of Nietzsche's Works, and the 
fact that it has been prepared under the supervision of the Nietzsche Archiv 
— a in itself, be a voucher for the efficiency with which the task has beeu 
performed 


LANGLAND’S VISION OF PIERS THE PLOUGH- 
MAN. Done into modern Prose with an Intreduction by Kate M. WARREN. 
New edition. Just out. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
** Miss Warren's translation may be taken as exceedingly faithful and effective. 
The introduction is full, well-balanced, and instructive.”— Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


IN GUIANA WILDS. By JAmes Ropway. 
Price, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“In Guiana Wilds” may be described as an ethnological romance. A typical 
young Scotchman becomes, by force of circumstances, decivilised, and mates with 
anative woman. The author of “In the Guiana Forest” has here ample oppor 
tunity for the display of his intimate knowledge of the wild scenery of British 
Guiana and the weird customs of the Guiana Indians. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA OF LAMBETH.” 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. Somerser MauGHAM. 
Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


AN OBSTINATE PARISH. By M. L. Lorp (‘Sidney 
Christian ”), Author of ‘‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Sarah,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 

** Sidney Christian’s” former novels have been well received by the public. In 
this volume she tells the story of an irreligious flock presided over by an ignorant 
shepherd, and the consequent disruptions between them, which lead to some very 
exciting and curious situations. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MAN WITH SEVEN HEARTS.” 


THE PIEBALD HORSE. By Arruur Burre.t. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
“‘ The Rose in the Window” is a beautiful piece of work of Rossetti- like design 


and colouring...... it were worth while to buy the book for this story alone.” 
ndee Advertiser. 


Once taken up the book will not be willingly laid down again.” —Leeds Mercury. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, II Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


PPI 


SARAH BERNHARDT : 


BY JOULES HURET. 


With an Introduction by Epmunp Rostanp, Author of ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac.” 
Translated from the French by G. A. Rarer. With 55 Illustrations. 
ton Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SECOND EDITION READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
Mr. W. H. MALLOCK’S NOVEL. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST. By W. H. Mattock. Crown 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ M allock’s name is a guarantee for many valuable 
qualities—a_ polished prt = acute observation, a sense of beauty, and a vein of 
genuine satire—all of which are exhibited in the volume before us.” 

The Daily Telegraph ar 4 —‘* A brilliant book, a book to read.” 

The Scotsman says : very character i in the’ book is a living one, and every 

description is ; ae of the n of an artist.’ 

The Dail; course ‘ The Individualist ’ is a very clever book.” 

= Outlook says : ety The Individualist’ is a novel that stands apart from the 
ruck. 


A REALISTIC NOVEL OF SCOTCH LOWLANDS. 


A (LASS OF LENNOX. By James Stranc. 


Seunn says :—‘‘The best, most vital, picturesque, and well-written novel of 
the season. a fascination.” 
The Dundee Advertiser says :—‘‘A very human work which comes as near as 
may be to the ideal.” 7, 2 
Academy says :— story is well packed alive.” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—“ A virile piece of work. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 
THE ‘“SATELLITE’S” STOWAWAY. By Harry 


LanveErR. Author of “ Weighed in the Balance,” “‘A Lucky Bar, 
With 6 Illustrations by E. Lander.  Crov gee,” &c. 


8vo. 
The Glasgow Herald says:—“*A stirring story, ‘snd it holds the interest of the 
reader to the end.” 


Crown 


CANADIAN RANCH LIFE. 


MRS. JIM BARKER; AND FROST IN JUNE. By 


V. Fer HERSTONAUGH, ‘Author of “ The Story ofa Rand Ranch,” &c. Crown 
* * These two stories are descriptive of ranch life i in the North-West Territories 


. CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, London. 


**To the British Nation the value of this book cannot be over- 
rated.",—N/NETEENTH CENTURY. 


MESSRS. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LTD: 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEY HAVE 
NOW READY, 
Complete in One Volume of over 750 pages, price 12s. 6d. net, 


THE NEW, REVISED, AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITION OF 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S 


LIFE OF NELSON 


PRICE 12s. 6d. net. 


With a new Preface by Captain Mahan. The Illustra- 
tions and Battle Plans as in the 2 vol. 36s. Edition 
(which is still in print), and an 
*,* ENTIRELY NEW CHART, giving the General Lines. 
of NELSON’S CRUISINGS, 1777 to 1805, with 
Crossed Flags in Red, indicating his 
CHIEF BATTLES. 


THE TIMES.—“ Far the best Life of Nelson that has ever been written.” 


PR NINETEENTH CENTURY.—“ Incomparably the best Life of 
elson.” 


A 
Admiral 


SPECTA TOR.—“‘ A great biography, and one to be read by all men.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— ‘* Will be read by every naval officer, and, let us 
hope, by every British citizen.” 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Ltp. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFfFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 585, Just Published, for April, 


Includes a large number of Standard Books and Sets, in choice Library Bindings 
or fresh in the original Cloth, from a Library lately purchased. 

Post free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., 
or 37 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 

entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 

ks, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE ROYAL. 


LESSEES: THE GRAND OPERA SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 
GRAND OPERA EVERY EVENING. 


For full particulars see Daily Papers. Box Office open 10 to 6. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


ROSE DEEP, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 2. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an INTERIM DIVIDEND 
of FORTY PER CENT. has been declared by the Board for the haif- 
year ending 30 June, 1899. 

This Dividend will be payable to all Shareholders registered in the Books of the 
Company at the close of business on 30 June, 1899, and to HOLDERS of 
COUPONS No. 2 attached to SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 

The Transfer Books will be Closed from 1 to 7 July, 1899, both days inclusive. 

The DIVIDEND will be payable to European Shareholders from the London 
Office, and to South African Shareholders from the Head Office, Johannesburg, on 


4 August, 1899. 
Holders of SHARE WARRANTS to Bearer are informed that’they will receive 
ager of the Dividend on presentation of COUPON No. 2, either at the Head 
e of the Company, Johannesburg, or at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 
COUPONS will be payable at any time on or after 4 August, 1899, and must be 
left four clear days for examination. 
By Order of the Board, ANDREW MOIR, 
London Secretary. 


London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


12 June, 1899 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, call 
pasms. 


CHLORODYNE Bout) Cancer, 


Meningitis, &c. 


‘“‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her 7 Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—Eeware of Piracy and Imitation. 


Caution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cottis 
BrowNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Zimes, 13 July, 1864. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
without the words ‘‘ - Cottis Browne’s CHLORODYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming ical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Made from only the Finest 
Selected Apples. 


POMRIL 


POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is unfermented. Clear 
and Sparkling, and never has any sediment. Contains no added sugar, 
and acts most beneficially on the kidneys. Free from all metallic 
contact. It is the Purest, Most Wholesome, and therefore the Finest 
Drink ever offered to the Public. 


Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Stores, &c. Send Three Penny Stamps 
for Sample Bottle to the Manufacturers : 


POMRIL LIMITED, 100 Elliott Street, GLASGOW. 


GUILD MASQUE PRESENTA- 
TION SOCIETY. 
BEAUTY’S AWAKENING. 

The Masque of the above Society will, by permission of the Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor and the Court of Common Council, be presented in the GUILDHALL on 
JUNE 27th, 28th, and 30th, on each date at 8.30 P.M. 

Members of the society and friends proposed as members by them will, on pay- 
ment of their subscription (41 1s.), receive one ticket single admission, and further 
tickets at £1 1s. each. 

Tickets, price £1 1s., and all information as to Membership to be obtained (by 
letter only) of the Secretary, 

H. J. L. J. MASSE, 
37 Mount Park Crescent, Ealing. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Offce, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital ee oe ++ 44,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. os +» 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ie ee ee oe ee £860,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed Terms on application. 
J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


OYAL SOCIETY for the PREVENTION of 
CRUELTY to ANIMALS. 


Owing to the Society’s operations the statutes made for the protection of animals 
have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and — agency. It dis- 
seminates in schools, and among persons having the care of dumb animals, upwards 
of one hundred different kinds a london leaflets, pamphlets, and small books, all 
of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of domestic animals, and the duty 
and profitableness of kindness to them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of 
England, it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary 
object is the protection of creatures which minister to man’s wants, it is obvious that 
in no small degree it seeks to elevate human nature. 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars, showing the 
persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the Society 
to prevent cruelty to animals, should apply to the Secretary or to all booksellers for 
its monthly illustrated journals, “‘ The Animal World,” price 2d., and ‘‘ The Band 
of Mercy,” price $¢. ; also to the Secretary forits annual report, price 1s. for non- 
members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the 
Society, a catalogue of which may be had gratis; also for copies of its monthly 
return of convictions, or also its cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to 
applicants who offer to distribute them usefully. Address, No. 105 Jermyn Street. 

The Committee invite the co-operation and support of the public. Besides day- 
duty, relays of officers watch all-night traffic in the streets of London. Printed 
suggestions may be had on application to the undersigned. 

ONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON. 
The names of correspondents are not given up when letters are marked ‘‘ Private.” 

Cheques and Post Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom all 

letters should be addressed. The Society is EREATLY in NEED of FUNDS. 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, London. 
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THE GELDENHUIS ESTATE AND GOLD 
MINING COMPANY 


CAPITAL - = "£200,000 


DIRECTORATE: 
W. H. ROGERS, Chairman (alternate H. A. ROGERS). 
E. BOUCHER. PAUL DREYFUS (alternate J. L. BERGSON). 
W. F. LANCE (alternate A. HERSHENSOHN). 
P. GERLICH (alternate J. L. KUHLMANN). 
HEAD OFFICE: Grusonwerk Buildings, Johannesburg, P.O. Box 413. 
LONDON OFFICE: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


REPORT FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1899. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


120 Stamps. Milled, 18,585 Tons. 
WORKING EXPENSES. 
Cost. o- per ton. 
To Mining ... £6,179 13 6 7°802d. 
» Hauling and Pumping os 440 12 0 4 5°767d. 
” Sorting, Tramming ae d Crushing .. jj 580 10 1 os. 7°496d. 
» Milling ... os ove ane 1,471 6 1s. 7’oood. 
» Cyaniding Concentrates. 230 5 5 os. 2°974d. 
Tailings ... oe ne 1,510 TI oO 1s. 7°507d. 
Mill Water Supply 236 8 6 os. 3°053d. 
Char, the oes 43t O10 os. 5°566d. 
Slimes Treatment (current) ... 506 14 9 os. 7°706d. 
16,032 17 5 17s. 
» Slimes Treatment (accumulated) ... ass 146 8 os. 1°891d 
16,179 6 1 178. 4°933d. 
Profit for Month 27,308 8 11 29s. 4°651d. 
443,487 15 0 46s. 9°584d. 
REVENUE. 
Value. Value per ton. 
» Gold from Mill 
7,199°93 ozs., valued £26,217 10 28s. 2°563d. 
From Tailings — 
3,191°15 ozs., valued ee 11,046 5 0 11s. 10°647d. 
From Concentrates— 
930°00 ozs., valued one 3,216 10 38. 5°536d. 
From Slimes (current)— 
40°81 ozs, valued .., ws ose one 1,995 0 © 2s. o*6ord. 
oducts treated — 
” 205° 14 ozs., valued . aco 722 10 os. 9°330d. 
43,107 15 46s. 4°677d. 
From Slimes (accumulated)— 
107°95 ozs., valued ... ose 380 0 os. 4°907d. 


The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE (including Capital Expenditure). 


To Working Expenses (as « one . 416,179 6 
» Slimes Plant oe 485 1 7 
» New No. 2 Pumping Station 52 0 0 
» Furniture ... 28 10 o 
» Plant, General... 139 6 1 
» Battery... ee ees ose aes ose 32 15 0 

17,383 12 10 


26,104 2 2 


443,487 15 0 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates and Slimes, &c., valued £43,487 15 0 


MINE DEVELOPMENT. 
Sinking Winzes cos eco eco JO 
Total footage for month ... “303 


103 


The ore developed by the above footage was... 33,085 tons. 


SORTING. 


Ore raised from the Mine .. a ar 8 tons. 
Waste sorted out (equal to 27 "56 | per cent.) 


” 


Sorted ore sent to mill ons ie 25 
Ore in bins at Battery rst April ud ae 


8 ” 


Balance in bins rst May ... oad 252 


MILL. 

120 Stamps ran 29 days 12 hours crushin a ae t 

Bullion yield . see 719993 O2S. 


CYANIDE WORKS. 


Tons treated .., eee Tailings, 12,223 .. Concentrates 1,400 

Bullion yield per ton.. 5°22 dwts. ... 13 dwts. 
s. d. Ss. 


SLIMES PLANT. 


Working cost per ton treated 3 3°47 


Tons treated . 4343 tons. Accumulated, 867 tons. 

Bullion yield .. 540°8r ozs. ... 107°95 OZS. 

Bullion yield per ton 2 dwts. 2 ‘49 dwts. 
Ss. 

Working cost per ton treated 8°97 3 4°53 


The small tonnage of Accumulated Slimes treated is s dus to ‘bad settling, and 
alterations being made to the treatment vats. 


TOTAL YIELD. 


Per Ton 

Bullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 

Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 

Mill 18,585 6,223°70 6 16°74 
Cyanide (Tailings) .. 12,223 2,622°26 2 19°73 
(Concentrates) 1,400 930°00 763°62 19°72 
Slimes (Current)... 45343 540°81 452°10 11°67 
11,861°89 10,061°68 10 19°86 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 867 107°95 90°26 2°33 
11,960°84 I0,151°94 10) 22°19 


In addition to the above, Cyanide Slags were treated containing 20514 ozs. of 
Bullion, equal to 171°50 ozs. Fine Gold. 


MARCH YIELD. 


Per Ton 
3ullion. Fine Gold. crushed, 
Fine Gold. 
Tons. ozs. ozs. dwts. grains. 
Mill 19,110 7:437°73 6,411°82 6 17°05 
Cyanide (Tailings) we 12,018 3:455°30 2,772°99 2 21°65 
Concentrates) ... 1,680 1,353°45 1,086°14 I 3°28 
Slimes (Current)... 4,002 414°83 358°82 gor 
12,661°31 1c,629° 11 2" 
Slimes (Accumulated)... 1,654 pend ° 
12,832°58 10,777'92 11 6°71 


In addition to the above, Litharge was sold containing 78°18 ozs. of fine Gold. 


P. C. HAW, Secretary. 
JOHANNESBURG, 15th May, 1899. 


CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 15. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim 


Dividend of 50 per cent. (Fifty per cent.) has been declared Payable to 
Shareholders registered at the close of business on Friday, June +30, 1899, and to 
Holders of Coupon No. 15 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from July 1 to 7, 1899, both days inclusive. 
The Warrants will be dispatched to registered European Shareholders from the 
London Office, and will probably be in the hands of Shareholders about August 4. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that they will receive payment 
on or after Monday, Pond to, of the Dividend (ros. per share) after surrender of 
Coupon No. 15 at the Head Office in Johannesburg, the London Office, 120 Bishops- 
gate Street, Within, E.C., or to Company’s representatives in Paris, Crédit Lyonnais, 
Boulevard des Italiens. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants belonging to holders resident in the United 
Kingdom will be subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax 
as usual. All Coupons presented at the Paris Office, and at the London Office for 
— of holders resident in France, will be subject to a deduction of 2d. per 

are. 

Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of the 
Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day after July 5 between the hours 
of 11 and 2 (Saturdays excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 


14 June, 1899. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


HE INTEREST due on 1 July, 1899, will be paid against pre- 
sentation of COUPON No. s. 

IN JOHANNESBURG.—At the Offices of the Company. 

IN LONDON.--At oy Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 


COUPONS to be left SOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination, and to be pre- 
sented any day A ee —e after Monday, 26 June, 1899, between 
the hours of ELEVEN and TWO. 

Listing forms may be had on application. 

3y Order, 
ANDREW 
London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
15 June, 1899. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, LIMITED. 


SHARE, TRANSFER, AND DIVIDEND OFFICE. 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERENCE SHARES. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer 


and Share Registers of the £5 fully-paid Six per Cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares of the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited, will be Closed from Monday, 
26th, until Friday, 30th June, both days inclusive, for jo of the A geoeoes iy 
dividend on this security, payable rst July. Dividend Warrants will be posted 
3oth June to all Shareholders on the on 24th inst. 
By 
‘ALFRED PIGOTT, 
2and 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, Registrar. 
jon, June, 1899. 
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The Saturday Review. 


17 June, 1899 


Subscription List opens for Town and Country on Monday, June 19th, and closes on or before Wednesday, June 2lst, for Town, 
:. and Thursday, June 22nd, 1899, for Country. 


THE WEST LONDON AND PROVINCIAL ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 To 1898. 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £150,000, 


Divided into 80,000 Cumulative 6 per cent. Preference Shares of £1 each (Preferential also as to Capital), and 70,000 Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, Limited, are authorised to receive Subscriptions for the 


FIRST ISSUE of 60,000 PREFERENCE SHARES and 40,000 ORDINARY SHARES, 
Payable 2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 7s. 6d. on Allotment ; and the Balance one morth after Allotment. ' 


DIRECTORS. 
*T. H. BROOKE-HITCHING, J.P.. ©.C., 24 Portland Place, London, W., Managing 
Director of Hitchings. Limited, Chairman, 
MAURICE ANSELL, 55 Elm Park Gardens, London, S.W., Director of the Under- 
writers’ Trust, Limited. 
J. COURTHOPE PEACHE, C.E., St. Albans, Colchester, Consulting Engineer to 
Davey. Paxman & Co. ; 
W. B. ESSON, M.Inst.C.B., M.1.E.E., 14 Union Court, London, E.C., Electrical Engi- 
neer, Managing Director. 
* Will join the Board after Allotment. 
BANKERS. 
THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., 196 Oxford Street, London, W., and Branches. 


BROKERS. 
GORDON & BARTON, Warnford Court, London. E.C., and Stock Exchange. 


SOLICITORS. 
For the Company: WILSON, BRISTOWS & CARPMAEL, 1 Copthall Buildings, 


London, E.C. 
For the Vendor: EDWARD LEE, DAVIS & LEE, 1 Gresham Buildings, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 


AUDITORS. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 3 Fredericks Place, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 
KINCAID, WALLER & MANVILLE, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Consulting Engineers to the South London Electric Light Corporation, The Vestry 
of Shoreditch, the Vestry of Newington, The Corporation of Portsmouth, The 
Corporation of Southampton, The Corporation of Swansea, &c. 
R. W. WEEKES, M.LE.E. and A.M. Inst. C.E. (Whitworth Scholar). 


SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
GRIFFITH 8S. SALWAY (pro tem.), Regent House, Regent Street, London, W. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is formed to acquire the beneficial ownership in the right of Electric 
Supply to the District of Chiswick, London, W., and the town of Aberystwyth ; to 
complete and equip the generating station and lay the mains at Chiswick, and to 
improve and extend the existing system of supply in Aberystwyth. The Company 
will also seek to obtain, as opportunity may offer, similar rights and undertakings in 
other Districts. 

The Chiswick Provisional Order was obtained in 1891 by the Chiswick Local 
Board. The Provisional Order for the Supply of Electric Energy in Aberystwyth was 
obtained by the Corporation of that Town in 1892. 

Both Orders are now vested in the Aberystwyth and Chiswick Electricitv Supply 
Corporation, Limited (which is for convenience hereafter referred to as “ the Chiswick 
Company”), by transfers from the Local Authorities. The fact of these orders 
having been transferred from the Local Authorities, and not having been issued 
direct to the Chiswick Company, removes all probability of competition by the Local 
Authorities, as no second Order has ever been granted to a Local Authority which 
has already obtained and dealt with one. The Directors regard this as a most 
important feature. By the Deeds of Transfer the Local authority in each place has 
the right of purchasing the Undertaking in its own District at the end of 21 years 
from the dates of transfer in 1893, or at the end of any subsequent period of 5 years 
up to the forty-first year,on paying its fair market value as a going concern, and 
thereafter under the provisions of the Electric Lighting Act, 1883. 

This Company will acquire and hold all the Shares in the Chiswick Company, 
which will for the future be completely subsidiary to and controlled by this Company, 
and the Directors of this Company will also form the board of the Chiswick Com- 
pany, thus obviating the necessity of a transfer of the Provisional Orders, 

CHISWICK, LONDON, W, 

The area of Supply to this district under the Provisional Order extends on the 
East to Hammersmith, on the North to Acton, and om the West to Kew and Isle- 
worth, being bounded on the South by the Thames,’ It includes such well-known 
residential districts as Grove Park, Turnham Green, and parts of Gunnersbury and 
Bedford Park. Devonshire Park, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is also 
now being leased in lots for the building of a large number of houses of a good class, 
and many profitable customers for the Company should thus be secured. 

The Directors propose to arrange for an installation for Electric Light in these 
houses on the Free Wiring System, where required, in place of their being fitted with 
gas pipes, so as to secure their occupants as customers from the outset. 

Chiswick is a district of about 1,200 acres in extent (about twice the area of the 
City of London), and it is estimated that the population is now about 30,000, having 
i by nearly 50 per cent. in the last seven years. The Chiswick High Road, 
in which are many large and valuable shops and business premises, runs through the 
Company’s area for about two miles. 

The whole District forms one of the most popular and improving suburbs of 
London, and there can be no doubt that the Provisional Order for its Electric Light- 
ing is a very valuable property. 

An excellent site for the station, having an area of 7,500 square feet, has already 
been acquired from the Chiswick District Council for $9 years at a rental of £100 per 
annum. It adjoins Thorneycroft’s well-known engineering and shipbuilding works 
on the banks of the Thames, and its position is very advantageous, coal can be 
cheaply delivered on the works from the Council’s Wharf, the use of which has been 
secured by the Company under the agreement with the Council at a rent of £50 per 
annum. The foundations for the Electric Light Works have already been partly 
laid, and the expenditure at Ohiswick to date has been £4,751. 

It will be seen from the Engineers’ Report that they consider the Company might 
also be able to secure Provisional Orders for the lighting of ad districts, and 
it is intended to commence negotiations for this purpose at once. They advise 
that provision should be made for a demand of equivalent 8-candle power 
lamps connected, and estimate that the cost of the necessary bu boilers, 

dynamos, accumulators and mains would be about £46,000. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


The Oompany’s Works at Aberystwyth are built upon its own valuable freehold 
land, of which at present they occupy only half, the entire area being 8,298 square 


| 
| 


feet. The machinery and plant are certified by the Engineers to be in full working 
order, but their capacitv is insufficient to satisfy the increasing Cemand, to meet 
which additional plant is urgently needed and additional capital therefore required, 
The Engineers’ Report shows that the equivalent of 5,464 8-candle power lamps are 
already supplied, which is an increase of nearly 3,000 since the Summer of 1897, and 
applications have been received by the Company for still further additions. This 
result is satisfactory in view of the fact that the Company can only at present give 
a supply from sunset to midnight, but there is certain to bea much larger rate of 
increase in the demand, when a continuous supply is provided, and it will be the 
object of the Company to provide for this at once. The Company already supplies, 
at a remunerative price, current to the Pier and Pavilion, also to Are Lamps ig 
the Streets and along the Sea Front, and the Corporation desires to further extend 
the public lighting. The outlay at Aberystwyth (as per Board of Trade Returns te 
date) is upwards of £12,000. 

Aberystwyth is a compact, well-built town, and its popularity as a seaside resort 
is rapidly growing. Extensive building operations are now going on, and as the 
price of gas is 4s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet, it is not surprising that Electric Light at 
6d. per unit is rapidly taking its place as an illuminant. According to Sir W. H, 
Preece’s opinion, electricity at this price is equal to gas at 3s. per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Even for the year 1897, although the works were comparatively new, the revenue, 
after deducting working expenses, showed a net profit of 44 per cent. on the capital 
outlay. The year 1898 shows a greatly increased revenue and a profit of 5 per cen& 
on the outlay, notwithstanding the fact that the price of the current was reduced in 
March, 1898, from 8d. to 6d. per Board of Trade unit. 

The appended Report of Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, the eminent Consult- 
ing Electrical Engineers, and of Mr. Weekes, forms the basis for the above state- 
ments and also records their opinion that “the Company’s business is firmly 
established in Aberystwyth, and is likely to continue to increase in a most satisfactory 
manner.” 

The Engineers, Messrs. Kincaid, Waller & Manville, and Mr. Weekes estimate the 
net profits from the,Company’s operations at Chiswick and Aberystwyth, after pro. 
viding for all works costs, distribution, and other annual expenses, at’ .. 

To pay the Dividend on £60,000 Preference Shares (the present 

issue) willabsorb .. ane oe os oe .6C0 
And a Dividend of 7 per cent. on £40,000 Ordinary Shares .. £2,800 £64C 
For Administration, further Dividend, and Reserve, Surplus... £3303 

The Engineers estimate that, including the purchase price, the total cost of the two 
undertakings controlled by this Company will not exceed £105 per kilowatt, which 
sum they consider reasonable for two undertakings of this size. 

Among industrial investments, Electric Supply Companies have now an established 
position and a progressive value as indicated by the comparative figures given below. 
The satisfactory nature of the investment offered by this Company will therefore be 


seen at once :— 

Nominal Average Market Capital outlay 

Name cf Company. Amount ice on per 
per Share. 1 June, 1899. Kilowatt. 

£ 4d, £ 
Charing Cross and Strand e 1110 0 131 
Chelsea aa ee oo “6 5 810 0 147 
House to House... ae oe 5 85 0 121 
Hove.. ee 5 900 115 
Kensington and Knightsbridge .. 5 1210 0 135 
Metropolitan ee 17 00 110 
Notting Hill ee « 17 0 0 160 
Westminster ae ae oe 5 15 5 0 110 


This Company purchases from the Vendor, Mr. Thomas Henry Brooke-Hitching» 
the whole of the Shares issued in the Aberystwyth and Chiswick Electricity Supply 
Corporation, Limited (35,C00 shares of £1 each, 15s. paia), thus acquiring the beneficial 
ownership of tne works, plant, and freehold land at Aberystwyth, the land at Chiswick, 
and the two Provisional Orders. The purchase price for the Shares is £35,000, 
payable as to £20000 in cash, and as to the balance in cash or fully paid shares of 
the Company, or partly in cash and partly in shares, which leaves the remainder of 
the present issue, viz. :—£65,000 available for defraying the cost of the new works 
and providing working capital. 

The Vendor who has formed the Company, and has fixed the purchase price at the 
above amount, and is selling at a profit, will pay the whole of the costs of formation 
of the Compsny up to Allotment, excepting Registration Fees, Transfer Duties and 
Brokerage, and will also discharge all debts of the Chiswick Company up to date of 
purchase of their Shares. 

The following Contracts have been made :— 

1. Dated 10th June, 1899, between tbe Vendor of the one part, and the Company 
of the other part, for the sale of the Shares above mentioned to the Company. ' 

2. Dated 10th June, 1899, between this Company, the Chiswick Company, an& 
Measrs. Johnson and Phillips, as to supply of Electric Plant. 

There are in addition Agreements entered into by the Chiswick Company in the 
ordinary course of business, and Agreements by the Vendor. for the purchase of the 
Shares of the Chiswick Company, and for providing a portion of the Capital now offered 
to which this Company is not a party. Ali Applicants for Shares will be deemed 
to have notice of such Contracts, and to have waived any rights tv further 
particulars, whether under Section 38 of “The Companies Act, 1867,” or otherwise; 
and to have agreed with the Company, as Trustee for the Directors, and all persons 
authorising or taking part in the issue of this Prospectus, not to make any claim 
upon them, or any of them, under the said Section, or upon any other ground except 
wilful mis-statement, and allotments will be made upon this condition only. 

Copies of the above Contracts, of the Provisional Orders, and of the assignments 
thereof to the Chiswick Company, and of the reports herein referred to, and of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, can be inspected at thé 
offices of the Solicitors of the Company. 

Applications for shares to be made on the forms accompanying, or appended to the 
newspaper advertisement, and forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, with thé 
full amount of the deposit. If no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned im 
full, and where the number of shares is less.than that applied for the balance avai* 
able will be applied in or towards the payment due on allotment. 

An official quotation for the Shares will be applied for in due course. [ 

uses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, Broker® 
and Solicitors, and at the offices of the Oompany. a 


Regent House, Regent Street, London, W., 12 June, 1899. 


REGISTERED a8 A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the i S & Co.,5 N , E.C., and Published by Freperick Duncan WALKER, at the Office, 38 Southampton Stre 
con Proprietors by SrortiswoopE 5 New-street Sq RED 


Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, 
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